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Lord Gorell’s New “ Crime” 


‘fe has been six years since Lord Gorell wrote his last thriller 
and the many readers of his skilful mystery stories have been 
anxiously awaiting his return to detective 
fiction. And now in March he is giving 
us Red Lilac, a story guaranteed to mys- 
tify the most discerning reader. Many 
of the favourite characters of his previous 
books reappear to assist in the unravelling 
of a most intriguing crime case. There 
is Evelyn Temple still intently investiga- 
ting and still not a little pleased with 
herself; Inspector Maurice Hepburn 
from Scotland Yard, Inspector Harry 
Farrant, promoted from Polsworthy since 
‘ The Devouring Fire,’ the garrulous Mrs. ; 
Fitchett and, last but not least, the in- Press Portrait Bureau, 
:- - : : Lorp GorRRELL. 
imitable Susan Olley, old and in retire- 

ment but no less acute than in the days of ‘D.E.Q.’ The 
crime that brings all these together introduces some new and 
singular characters, and it is safe to say that few readers will 
be able to solve this absorbing mystery. 





The Eighteenth-Century Rural Scene 


b ifes primitive state of transport and communication in the 
18th century tended to preserve and develop the individuality 
of each rustic community. To us, now the development of all 
outlying areas is proceeding with amazing speed, and now wite- 
less has flung a band of instant communication not only over a 
country, but round the world, it is remarkably interesting to 
read of the days before these things were in their most rudi- 
mentary stage. Linglish Country Life in the 18th Century, by Mts. 
R. Bayne-Powell, gives an intimate picture of that old, self-depen- 
dent world, and the sketches of parson, squire, farmer, the J.P., 
village officials, and the labourers, taken, in most cases, from 
actual records, provide an entertaining account not only of the 
world in which our forefathers lived but of our forefathers 
themselves. 
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THE TYPE OF 
LIFE ASSURANCE 
A MAN WANTS 


HE Adaptable Policy of 
the Friends’ Provident 
and Century covers three 
periods in a man’s life. The 
first, providing for his wife 
when expenses are heaviest 
‘when there are children to 
educate—gives a lump sum and 
a large regular income. The 
second provides his wife with 
an annuity and the third 
covers him for his own retire- 
ment. Yet its cost is even less 
than that of many ordinary 
forms of Life Assurance. Let 
us give you fuller particulars : 
All classes of Insurance, 
including Fire, Acci- 
dent, Employers’ Liabil- 
ity and Sickness are 
dealt with by the Century 
Insurance Company 
Limited (the whole of 
whose share capital is 
held by the Friends’ Pro- 
vident and Century Life 


Office). 

THE 
FRIENDS’ PROVIDENT 
AND 
CENTURY INSURANCE 
OFFICES 
Aggregate Funds exceed £12,500,000 


HEAD OFFICES: 
7 Leadenhall St., London, E.C.3 
18 Charlotte Sq., Edinburgh, 2 
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A Brilliant First Novel 


Ji M. SYNGE’s amusing and highly significant play, ‘The Play- 
boy of the Western World,’ pointed out the inherent impulse 
for self-dramatisation that lies in the 
natures of so many Irish people. Miss 
Nell Hanson, in her fine novel, Winds of 
Pity, uses this idea but in a way wholly 
different from that of Synge. Here ail 
the falsities of James McConnell, minister 
and philanderer, are shown in operation 
upon his fine and sincere wife Mary. It 
is long before the glamour of his attrac- 
tive personality wears off for his wife, 
but eventually the idol falls, and out of 
the broken-hearted realisation of a dis- 
illusioned wife, Miss Hanson weaves a 
tale of great dramatic force and spiritual ergy ya 
truth. 





Cheap Editions of Famous Authors 


EW names in the world of fiction carry that peculiar attrac- 
Bit. that is allied to the name of Kathleen Norris. For 
real romance, and for the creation of real people fighting and 
conquering the difficulties of every day, she is almost unequalled, 
and Second-Hand Wife, shortly to be published i in a Cheap Edition, 
at 35. 6d., is one of the best of her romances. Similarly to the name 
of P.C.W ren, a particular fame has attached itself and any reader 
in need of a good, exciting and fascinating romance immediately 
turns to the works of this author. Flawed Blades, now issued at 
35. 6d.,is a fine example of the art of P. C. Wren as a short-story 
writer, and when one adds that these tales concern the Foreign 
Legion—there is little more to be said in recommendation. 
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EVENING STAR. 
Piazza DI Spacna, Rome: February 23, 1821. 


Aut that I most have loved upon this earth, 
Her face, her hair, her moving mystery, 

I shall not see ever, ever again !— 

Hold still, you raging torrent! I will keep, 
If breath be left to me and courage mine, 
Dominion over all the fiends of thought : 

Of her I will not think! I cannot see 

Her image mirrored in this desperate mind 
Except through streaks of agony so fierce 
They sear like tongues of flame. I will be firm, 
A little, solitary, emptied king— 

Enthroned upon despair. All, all is vain! 
My unborn children batter at my being, 
They raise their hands to me without avail 
In prayer unceasingly ; my teeming brain 
For evermore must lie a field ungleaned. 
Sabrina’s story, lifted like a fin 

A little moment to the sunlight’s kiss, 

Sinks to the chartless deep; all other songs 
Are hempen dreams of tragedy fulfilled. 

Dreams? Are we of such stuff? Our little life 

So rounded? Everywhere are visions, voices. 
They move within a silence as intense 

As is Eternity. I see them both, 

Ghost-like in my imagination twinned, 

Fanny and Tom, so young, so young to die! 
And others—all this solitary place 

Is peopled with my mind’s realities. 

I see the mighty master I have loved 
Beyond all living men, so real to me, 

With all the gentle wisdom of his eyes 
Outvoicing Hell, smiling me on to Death. 
A welcome? Dare I stretch my hand again, 
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Touch his and hail the air he feeds upon, 
The air of England—never to be mine ? 
Was it a phantom drawn across my eyes 
To mock me with the vanished might have been, 
A candle’s trick, a spasm of the mind, 
This fevered body flinging out the strength 
Of its tempestuous and lost desire ? 
Or visionary Beauty, wanderer 
In that lone country that is half a truth 
And half a babel of the heart’s deceit ? 
Is? Was !—The past, the solitary past, 
That, and no more, is mine, a tide that flowed 
Before the bidding of a clamorous wind, 
All frozen now, become a watery waste, 
A wilderness of rhythm, thought, and sound, 
Sensation’s wind-whipped pool, a moment’s magic, 
A finger in the hurrying, hungry stream, 
Gone, traceless, writ in water, God, no more! 

Dreams, dreams, the insubstantial pageant, hordes 
Luring to—this, where I am not—nor she! 
This posthumous existence like a spear 
Whereon impaled is stretched this corse, John Keats! 
Is Beauty even here, here in this room 
So cold and yet so stifling, here with me, 
The sport.of fortune gasping out my breath 
And for my comrades Solitude and dreams 
That are to me as peaks once bathed in fire 
And now gray ghost enshrouded? I have loved 
The principle of Beauty in all things, 
And, had Time been my friend, I could have made 
My name remembered. But of what account ? 
Lethe is better—‘ shut her wild, wild eyes 
‘With kisses four!’ Who asks for memory 
When all is anguish? Beauty even here, 
Alone on desert shores, Life’s ruddy drops 
Spilled by the great divorcer on the sands, 
Health, the so sought for Heaven, to the dregs 
Drained utterly? Dreams, dreams! Is Beauty Truth, 
The imperishable spirit of mankind ?— 

Why knocks the question like a heavy bell 
Tolling the minutes? Immortality, 
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A voiceless angel, flutters in my ear, 

The quest is all. Ah, let me nail my being 

To that one Beauty, like the uplifted Cross, 

And stay this fevered torment! Beauty lives, 

Though everything I am be here dissolved 

Eternally.—If I could see again 

The simple flowers of the English spring !— 

But they bloom on for other hearts than mine 

In English woods reborn to English song. 

Where Caius Cestius lifts his pyramid 

To Roman blueness a young shepherd feeds 

His flock of goats and sheep, and violets, 

Best loved of flowers, will overspread my grave : 

Even now I feel them growing over me. 

That must suffice, Earth’s last and gentlest gift. 
Enough! The kindly Severn strains his eyes 

So anxiously upon me—long, too long! 

The earthly tyranny is overpassed. 

Dreams, dreams of Beauty, dreams of Love—Be firm! 

Life’s fitful fever ceases—I thank God. 


Lonpon: February, 1935. 
‘And flights of angels sang him to his rest,’ 
Immortal choirs harmonizing Earth 
With all the songs of Heaven. O loved soul 
These hundred years and more in deathless peace, 
Beauty be with you, the fierce flames of Love 
Transmuted to the ever-living glow 
Of radiance round the Throne, and every pain 
That set its fangs upon your earthly being 
For ever reft of power, rolled away 
Into the night of unremembered things ! 
You are amidst the music of the world, 
‘For ever piping songs for ever new,’ 
You live, a universal breath: mankind 
Is all about you as you moved on Earth, 
Your light-foot hours, your letters, thoughts, and friends, 
Your love, your torment, and your wide-winged flight 
To the farthest bourn of Beauty. As the star 
That Shelley hymned you send your strengthening ray 
From the eternal; where our Shakespeare is 
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There you abide; and on this transient earth 
A sweeter fragrance breaks from English flowers, 
More richly English copses sound, our hearts 
Are quickened with the living warmth of you, 
A heritage endeared. To us, to all, 
And to the powers of immortality, 
Loved son of Beauty’s spirit, you belong. 
GORELL. 


WINDY MORNING. 


He thrusts his home-made kite into the air, 

Races, retreats, unwinds the hampering string, 
And half in patient hope, half in despair, 

He wrestles with the clumsy, painted thing, 
Till suddenly, the whole uncouth affair 

Caught upward by the wind’s triumphant wing, 
Climbs, growing lovelier, a cloudy stair, 


And hangs aloft in heaven, quivering ! 


A solemn rapture fills the wide blue eyes. 
Tired, content, the little figure sways. 
So might, perhaps, in old Olympian days 
Some young god mute with wonder and surprise, 
Stand for a moment, spell-bound, half-afraid, 
Before the beauty of a world he made. 
EvizaBETH Hanty DanFortu. 


Rio de Janeiro, Brazil. 





PHYSICIAN’S JOURNEY. 


BY E. M. OLIVER. 
: 


One afternoon in the early summer of the year A.D. 60, a traveller 
might have been seen climbing slowly and laboriously up the 
dusty white road that leads from the plains of Esdraelon to the little 
hill-town of Nazareth. The sun was very hot. It beat down 
with a blinding glare on the dusty white road (so straight and well- 
fashioned by Roman hands), and twinkled on the whitewashed 
roofs and walls of the square little houses on the hill. Nazareth 
lies in an amphitheatre of green hills—smooth, rounded, flowing 
curves, reminiscent of our Sussex Downs. As on the Sussex Downs, 
too, you might see sheep perpetually nibbling the short grass, and 
might hear the lark singing overhead. Dog-roses bloomed in those 
hedges, also, and scattered their velvety pink petals on the hardened 
paths, beaten by many feet, that led through the cornfields. Sum- 
mer was approaching ; and though it was now late afternoon it was 
too hot for walking. So the traveller reflected, as, blaming his own 
folly, he paused for breath at the top of a steep incline, and wiped 
the sweat from his brow. But when he saw the huddle of little 
houses less than a mile ahead, so near him at last, a great light of 
inspiration seemed to glow in his tired face, and he bent himself 
resolutely to the concluding stages of his journey. 

A Jewish shepherd lad, swinging down the road, passed him 
with a curious glance, and then looked back, perceiving at once that 
this was no Jew. The traveller, indeed, though tanned by Eastern 
suns, did not show the raven black curly hair, olive complexion and 
characteristic nose of the Jewish race. He had the straight nose 
of the Greeks; his smooth brown hair was tinged with grey. His 
deep-blue eyes were the most striking thing about him. They 
were keen, searching, steady eyes: bright, intelligent, interested 
in men and women. You felt they could easily sparkle with 
humour, or light up with a deep human sympathy. Above all 
things, they were kind. 

This middle-aged man had come hundreds of miles to seek 
the one person who could supply him with some information he 
badly needed. He knew he would have been wiser to have rested 
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longer in the middle of the day, but the sight of his long-expected 
goal—the humble village of Nazareth, lying cradled in the hills. 
ahead, tempted him to push on and reach it before nightfall. When 
at last he entered its narrow streets, he was very tired. Sweat 
once more beaded his brow; his legs ached intolerably, and his 
mouth and tongue were so dry that he felt he would have given 
all he possessed for one drink of cool clear water. 

As if in answer to his unspoken prayer, he heard the splash of 
water, mingled with the musical laughter of girls. Turning a 
corner, he came in sight of the village well, built in a kind of cave 
in the rock, whose welcome shade beckoned him in. Thankfully 
he stumbled through the entrance, and sank exhausted on the ledge 
of rock which ran around the inside wall of the cave, serving as a 
seat to wayfarers, and to those who were waiting to fill their pots 
at the well. 

The laughing girls finished filling their tall terra-cotta jars with 
water, swung them with accustomed ease on to their heads, and 
walked away with the grace of Eastern women who have walked 
with balanced water-pots on head from their earliest childhood. 
The Greek—with a quick eye for beauty, bred among the loveliest 
sculptures in the world—looked after them with a pure and genuine 
pleasure in their graceful forms, but showed no desire to follow or 
question them. It was not such as these that he had come to seek. 

A tiny breeze fanned his brow with the welcome assurance 
that cool evening was drawing in: the hour when the Easterner 
begins to feel alive and sociable after the languors of noonday heat. 
On the village roads, black specks began to appear—the women 
of Nazareth coming to fill their pots with the precious water for the 
evening meal and washing. The stranger knew that sooner or 
later every house in Nazareth must send to the well for water; and 
he leaned forward, watching with quickened interest for the woman 
he wanted, or at least for someone who could tell him of her. 

There were women there of all ages. Some young, newly 
married, and proud of their matronly dignity ; others with babies 
slung on hip, and toddlers clinging to their robes. They all stopped 
near the well to chat with neighbours. Mostly, the young matrons 
consorted with the young, and the middle-aged congregated together. 
Sometimes young girls in their teens came with their mothers, or 
with each other, chattering, laughing, dancing along in sheer 
youthful high spirits. Two women paused beside the well, whose 
painted faces and immodest dress gave hints of their profession, 
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hints confirmed by their bold looks, and loud, self-conscious talk 
and laughter. Both cast bold and curious glances at the stranger. 
. hey were puzzled, and secretly abashed, to find his steady gaze 
fixed on them, not with the lascivious understanding of the sen- 
sualist, nor the disgusted contempt of the Pharisee, but (strangely 
enough) with pity. What need had they of pity? They whispered 
to each other, giggling; and one of them laughed scornfully as 
they turned away to seek more hopeful hunting fields. 

A boy came running down the hillside, chasing a runaway 
lamb, laughing, shouting, and waving his stick. The frightened 
animal bolted into the well-cave, stopped abruptly in puzzledom, 
tried to bolt out again, but lost its way and found itself caught 
and wedged between the traveller’s knees. He held it firmly but 
kindly, stroked its quivering little woolly back, and murmured 
soothing words into its sharply pricked ears, until the lad came 
up, panting and laughing. 

‘Here is your lamb,’ he said, releasing the little creature. Its 
young master immediately fell to belabouring it with his stick. 

‘You must not do that,’ cried the traveller, seizing his arm. 
‘See! it is only a silly little lamb who has lost its way: surely 
rather it is the shepherd who should have watched it with greater 
care |’ 

His eyes twinkled. The boy stared, then laughed, and lowered 
his stick. The traveller thought he might as well seek information 
from this villager as from any other, and was just beginning : ‘ Can 
you tell me where——’ when his attention was arrested by two 
old women who drew near the well, carrying a large stone jar 
between them. Their backs were turned to him, and their faces 
partly veiled. Thestranger knew that the woman he sought must 
be close on eighty years old: but he had never seen her, and 
could only guess her appearance. So he waited with some curi- 
osity till the old women threw back their veils, and started 
lowering the bucket into the well. A look of disappointment 
clouded his face. One of the old crones had a hard, shrewish 
face, with nutcracker nose and chin, and the very tones of her 
voice, as she spoke sharply to her companion, betrayed the 
habitual scold. The other woman answered meekly enough, but 
her face showed nothing but a dull listlessness, a kind of stupid 
indifference to all the misfortunes of life. 

As they turned to go, he heard a faint sigh, and turning quickly 
round, saw that another old woman had come, unnoticed by him, 
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into the cave. She now sat gasping on the stone seat, not far from 
him, one hand holding on to her pot (which seemed far too heavy 
for so frail a creature to carry), the other pressed against her heart, 
A great pity sprang up in the stranger’s breast, as he noticed the 
bluish tinge about her nostrils and under the deep-sunk eyes, 
He became gradually aware that he was looking on a very wonderful 
face. The woman was of a great age; white hair peeped out from 
under her head-covering, and her brown face was criss-crossed 
with a thousand wrinkles. Yet the chin was shapely, the lips were 
still firmly folded ; and the deeply sunk brown eyes had the mystic 
serenity of those who have suffered deeply, outlived fear, and 
achieved peace. 

For a moment the tired eyelids drooped in utter exhaustion 
over those wonderful eyes. Then suddenly they opened wide, see- 
ing for the first time the compassionate face of the stranger bending 
over her. The woman gave a startled cry, and thrust out a thin, 
trembling hand. 

‘ Who—who are you?’ she whispered. 

‘Do not be frightened,’ answered the man, covering her shaking 
hand with his firm, reassuring one. ‘I am a stranger, but I have 
friends whom you know: and when you are a little better we will 
talk of them. See, I am going to fill this jar, and carry it home for 
you, for your strength fails you.’ 

She watched him in silence, the wonder growing in her eyes, 
but her trembling had ceased. When he had finished, she seemed 
to pull herself together, and murmured a sort of apology : 

‘Forgive my foolishness: when you looked at me so kindly, 
there was something in your eyes that reminded me——’ 

She broke off abruptly, and stood up to go. 


As they climbed slowly up the stony road—for he insisted on 
carrying her water-pot—he asked : 

‘Have you no one to help you, and fetch the water for you 
when your heart troubles you, as to-day? Do you live alone?’ 

‘No,’ she replied. ‘I live with my granddaughter, Ruth, and 
her husband. She is a good girl, who will only let me do the lightest 
household tasks. But now she is sick of a fever, and has lain three 
days on her bed, neither eating nor sleeping. Her eyes are strange 
and wild, she talks like one possessed, and her body is wasting away. 
If it should please the Lord to take her from me, I shall be very 
lonely. I shall have outlived all my children and grandchildren.’ 
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Tears trembled in the old eyes. The stranger hastened to 
cheer her. 

‘Do not be downcast, O Mother of Israel. I am a physician 
named Luke, and you must let me try to heal your daughter. I 
have cured many fevers.’ 

By now they had reached the door of her house. She looked 
her gratitude to the stranger. 

‘Enter, my lord,’ she said. ‘Truly, I think the God of my 
fathers has guided your footsteps here this day.’ 

‘I believe it, too,’ murmured the stranger soberly, but with 
a different reason in his mind, as he crossed the threshold. 


II. 


As he stepped inside, he heard a low moaning, and then the sound 
of a woman’s voice, babbling in delirium. Ruth’s mattress lay 
on the hard mud floor, drawn as close as possible to the unglazed 
windows, so as to catch the faintest breeze, while still remaining 
shaded from the blazing sun. 

The girl was very ill. Her eyes glittered in her shrunken face, 
her fingers kept clutching and clawing at the tumbled blanket, and 
she babbled incessantly, tossing her head from side to side. The 
stranger sat down at once beside her, and took possession of both 
her burning hands in his firm, cool ones. 

‘ Just lie still for a few moments,’ he said soothingly, ‘ and then 
I am going to give you a sweet drink of herbs to make you sleep.’ 

The woman watched him with anxious expectancy, then busied 
herself by his direction, lighting wood in the earthenware stove in 
the corner, and boiling a panful of water. 

‘ Water, water!’ moaned the girl. The traveller filled a little 
brass cup with the stone-cold water he had just carried from the 
well, slipped his left arm behind her shoulders, and supported her 
while she drank. 

* You know, your well is just like the one in my country,’ he was 
saying, ‘ in a dark, cool cave, with ferns growing all round the sides : 
with water trickling through the mossy roof, and falling with a 
little splashing sound on the rock beneath.’ 

He went on to describe to her the mountain background of his 
home, those distant peaks covered with eternal snow, the rocky 
heights of Helicon, the olive-groves and vineyards of Athens, and 
the deep blue sea in the Bay of Pireus. All the time that his low, 
soothing voice was talking, his strong hands held hers—those kind 
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eyes watched hers with loving sympathy and compelled hers to look 
back at him—held them till he had given her his message of comfort 
and power. She hardly understood a word he said; but, by the 
time the water was heated, she was lying quite still and placid, the 
tired eyelids already fluttering into sleep. The physician gently 
disengaged his hands, and drew from the folds of his tunic an oil- 
skin package. From this he shook into a little bowl a few dried 
herbs, poured the boiling water on to them, and stirred the mixture, 
till a pungent aromatic scent filled the room. He added a few 
drops of cold water to cool the drink: then turned to Ruth. 

‘Drink this,’ he commanded. 

The tired eyelids lifted, disclosing large brown eyes to which 
the first gleams of awakening sanity were returning. . Ruth watched 
Luke with a puzzled air while he held the healing draught to her 
lips. 

‘More; yes, you can finish it all,’ he insisted. 

She drained the bowl and sank back with a sigh. Then she 
opened her eyes very wide, once, and said, suddenly : 

‘You looked like Jesus just now.’ 

After that, she turned on her side, and fell asleep as placidly as a 
little child. 


Luke awoke soon after sunrise next morning to find that Ruth’s 
husband had just set out for his work in the fields. The grand- 
mother was already busy with household tasks, moving silently for 
fear of awakening Ruth. But Ruth was very soundly asleep: 
enabled at last to surrender to Nature’s remedy, she was sleeping 
peacefully, her cheek pillowed on her hand. As Luke stood looking 
down at her, her grandmother came and stood at his side. 

‘ You have saved her life,’ she whispered, and her voice trembled 
slightly. 

‘ God’s Son used me to save her,’ he amended, in the same low 
tones. 

Again she trembled ; looked up at Luke as if about to speak, 
then changed her mind, and turned back to her occupation. Luke 
sat down by Ruth’s bed, watching her. At last the old woman 
seemed to conquer her hesitation and approached him again. 

‘If my lord could stay another day and night with us, to make 
sure she is completely cured ?’ she suggested ; ‘ but doubtless you 
must be going further, on the errand that brought you to our land # 
Besides ’—here she broke off in some confusion—‘ we have so little 
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money left wherewith to pay you: the village doctor has had all 
our savings.’ 

Luke interrupted her: ‘ There is no question of money between 
you and me; nor ever will be. As to my mission ; already I have 
found that I sought. For I am sure that you are the Mother of 
Jesus.’ 


Il. 


In the cool evening of that day, Mary and Luke were sitting 
together on the grassy slope of the hill behind her house, where 
Jesus must often have played as a child. Luke had just drawn 
from the breast of his tunic a carefully wrapped parchment. He 
unrolled it slowly, handling it with a certain reverence. 

‘So you see,’ he was saying, ‘ Paul bade me come to Nazareth 
and seek you out, that you might tell me all that you can remember, 
and that I might write it down, once and for all. I have talked 
with others who wrote down some of the acts and sayings of Jesus, 
and gathered all the material I could. But it is not nearly enough. 
For I long to write a Gospel which shall be for all men: not just for 
the Jews, like Matthew’s ; for surely He came to be a light to the 
Gentiles also? And not like Mark’s, who wrote for Roman men: 
surely He came to save women and little children also? Therefore 
I came to you. And Paul knew that you would not willingly talk 
of these things to a mere stranger: therefore he wrote you this 
letter, giving me authority to ask it of you, in the name of Christ’s 
Church.’ 

He handed her the precious parchment, but she made no move 
to take it: only sat gazing in front of her, hands folded in her lap. 

‘ Paul of Tarsus,’ she said slowly ; ‘ yes, I have heard of him.’ 

Luke was half-amused, half-shocked. Heard of him, indeed! 
of him, the greatest missionary in the world, the founder, under 
God, of all the Churches throughout Asia Minor, and in the distant 
lands of Corinth, Macedonia, aye, even in Rome itself—the great 
organiser, guide and director of those churches, the martyr of a 
hundred persecutions, the burning preacher, the inspired letter- 
writer, whose epistles, treasured by the Churches, were passed with 
reverence from hand to hand... . 

And she, the Mother of the Christ whom Paul was giving his 
life to serve, sat with one of his wonderful letters in her lap, addressed 
to her individually, and made no move to read it, or even look at it ! 
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‘You have never seen him, then?’ asked Paul’s friend, 
incredulous. 

‘Nay. He passed through Nazareth once only on his way to a 
Council of the Church, in Jerusalem. But he did not tarry by the 
way: and he had many great men of the Church with him. §o 
I did not go to see him, nor did he visit me.’ 

Was there just a flicker of human resentment at an old slight 
in her tone? And why had Paul not stayed? Surely he must 
have been thrilled, in Nazareth. 

‘But he never did understand women,’ said Luke to himself, 
with a rueful smile at the admission of even this weakness in the 
man he passionately admired. 

He began to tell her eagerly of Paul’s greatness, his self-sacrificing 
devotion to the cause, his power over the souls of men. And 
Mary listened with astonishment, with questions and praise; till 
at last Luke realised that he had wronged her even by his passing 
belief in her resentment. He began to realise how secluded a life 
she had lived for the past thirty years. How natural and right it 
would have seemed after the glorious day of Pentecost, when the 
Church was born, that the Mother of Christ should have occupied a 
place of honour in that Church at Jerusalem! The silence of the 
years veiled the conflict, if conflict there had been. Once again, it 
seemed, the Mother of God had pondered these things in her heart. 
She who had found courage to stand amid a hostile crowd at the 
foot of the Cross, that her silent sympathy might comfort the Son 
she had never wholly understood, must have drawn once more around 
her the veil of her quiet self-effacement, and returned deliberately to 
Nazareth to take up again her humble peasant duties, content, as 
ever, to follow no guide but the Inner Light. 

‘ Behold the handmaid of the Lord; be it unto me according 
to Thy Will.’ 


IV. 


Luke tarried many days with Mary, while their friendship 
deepened. For him she unlocked the long-sealed caskets of her 
memory, and poured out the hopes and fears of long ago—things 
noted while she watched the boy J esus grow ‘ in wisdom and stature 
and in favour with God and man.’ Things noted later on, too, 
when she had watched many acts of his ministry, a silent ee 
on the outskirts of the crowd. 
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As she grew to understand and appreciate the physician’s char- 
acter, she talked to him naturally of those things that would appeal 
to him most. She told this doctor many of Christ’s works of heal- 
ing, with careful detail, and of his charge to the Seventy—‘ to preach 
the kingdom of God, and to heal the sick.’ She told him of that 
never-to-be-forgotten Sabbath in Nazareth, when He stood up in 
front of His fellow-villagers, and revealed His mission : 

‘The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath anointed 
me to preach the gospel to the poor: he hath sent me to heal the 
broken-hearted, to preach deliverance to the captives, and recover- 
ing of sight to the blind, to set at liberty them that are bruised, 
to preach the acceptable year of the Lord.’ } 

Because she had noticed that Luke, like his Master, sought 
in long hours of prayer to renew the virtue that had gone out of 
him, she told him how often Jesus, as boy and man, had risen 
early in the morning, and crept on to the hillside to pray.? 

Because Luke’s grave eyes could look with compassion even 
upon sinners, she loved to repeat to him the stories of the Pharisee 
and the Publican,! of the Lost Coin,! the Lost Sheep? and the 
Prodigal Son. She told him of her own friendship with Mary 
Magdalene, redeemed by Jesus from a life of sin; of the broken 
pot of ointment; of how even on the Cross, a dying thief was 
converted by Him.* 

Because she and her granddaughter had experienced his tender 
chivalry towards women—so rare in the men of his generation—she 
told him of other women who had been helped by Jesus, or had 
ministered to Him: of Joanna the wife of Chuza, and Susanna ; 3 
of Martha and Mary, whose home was sometimes His refuge ; of the 
‘daughter of Abraham’ whom He healed of her infirmity,! and of 
the widow of Nain.! 

That same pure sympathy in Luke made it easy for her to tell 
him at last the story she had never confided to a living soul, save 
to her beloved cousin Elizabeth and her husband Joseph : the sacred 

story of the birth of Jesus,* on the night when the angels of God 
sang to the shepherds. 


At last the time came when Luke must return to Antioch. 
He knew how much Paul needed him, on those days when the 
Apostle would return at nightfall, physically exhausted, impatient 


1 Recorded only by St. Luke. *See Luke iv. 42; v. 16; vi. 12; xxii. 42. 
3 See Luke i, 26-38; ii. 1-40. 
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at the slowness of his progress, harassed by his enemies, grieved 
by their calumnies, worried almost to death by the distresses of his 
beloved churches. Yet it was hard, too, to leave Mary, who in a few 
short weeks had become so dependent on this stranger. Almost, he 
seemed like another son to her. She had been full of a humble 
gratitude to John, the only disciple whose arm had supported 
her while she stood fainting beneath the Cross, and who had led her 
thence to his own home. There she had lived till the Romans had 
taken him away to Patmos. Yet, while she loved John, she had 
always stood somewhat in awe of him. For he was a strange man, 
full of visions, living always in an inner spiritual world of con- 
templation, brooding on the deep things of God. She had never 
seen him play with little children, as Luke did: never could she 
talk to him as easily as to this Gentile physician. 

The morning that he was to set forth, they all arose before 
daybreak. Ruth, now perfectly restored to health, had prepared 
a parcel of food for his journey. She refused to let her grandmother 
weary herself with any household tasks, bidding her rather see the 
traveller on his way. Her husband, a cheerful, sociable man, 
would have accompanied them; but Ruth’s tact restrained him. 

So Luke and Mary set out alone, with their faces to the north. 
It was still almost dark, as they climbed by a footpath over the 
dewy grass till they struck the road that runs northward to Hebron. 
Luke walked slowly, to keep pace with Mary’s feeble footsteps. She 
seemed frailer than ever to-day. Both were silent, saddened by the 
approaching separation, which must be final, so far as this life was 
concerned ; for her days were clearly numbered. 

The physician, indeed, felt anxious about her this morning, and 
blamed himself for letting her accompany him thus far, when he 
heard her catch her breath, and saw her hand go to her side. 

‘ Sit down here with me and rest,’ he ordered, gently supporting 
her to a little grassy hollow in the hillside : ‘ let us tarry here till the 
sun rises.’ 

She obeyed, speechless. So they sat, listening to the birds, 
already twittering all around them, though the dawn was as yet 
invisible to human eyes. When Mary had recovered her breath, 
she turned to Luke with that faintly whimsical smile he had grown 
to know and find so lovable when it chased away the habitual sad- 
ness from her face. 

‘I felt the sword again,’ she told him; ‘it stabs through my 
body often now, as once through my soul. Truly did Simeon 
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prophesy, “ Yea, a sword shall pierce through thy own soul also.” 
I told you the things concerning him, did I not ?’ 

Yes, Luke had it all by heart. But she seemed to enjoy telling 
him it all again—the story of that morning in the Temple. Her 
mind was running on it all, this morning: she heard the cooing of 
the doves, saw the wonder of the Temple altars, and felt the joy of 
Anna and old Simeon. Once more she repeated the words of the old 
Israelite :-— 

‘Lord, now lettest Thou Thy servant depart in peace... . 

Dawn broke suddenly, as it does in the East, flooding all the land 
with lovely golden light. It lit up the frail, ethereal face: once 
more, spirit seemed triumphant over flesh in that feeble body. She 
rose to her feet ; and, raising her right arm, blessed her friend in the 
words of Moses : 

‘The Lord bless thee and keep thee: the Lord make his face 
to shine upon thee and be gracious to thee: the Lord lift up the 
light of his Countenance upon thee and give thee peace, this day and 
for evermore.’ 

So she went down the hill; and Luke set his face towards 
Antioch. 
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INKY WOOING. 
BY JOHN LAMBOURNE. 


[Horace, a terrier owned by Charles Wilburton, introduces his master to Jane 
Whittle, by means of a mélée with her Aberdeen, Sealyhams and Pekes. Jane 
also owns Mogul, a prize mastiff, is the daughter of an apple-expert, and is 
engaged to Hubert Chipping, a writer. Charles is hardly a success with Mr. 
Whittle but still decides to win Jane. To this end he takes a course in writing 
under Mr. George Mundon, an ex-dog lifter from America, whose former ally, 
Ely Roost, yearns for Mogul. Charles goes to discuss literature with Mr. Mundon, 

Mr. Mundon meets Mr. Whittle and falls to temptation. He goes to stay 
with Mr. Whittle and talks apples. Charles struggles with his writing and 
decides to win Jane by recovering the stolen mastiff. But Hubert gains the 
credit for Mogul’s restoration. Charles tries to steal Jane’s Sealyham in order 
to restore it. All the dogs get loose and the result is disaster.] 


CHAPTER XV. 
OF HOW LOVE PASSED CHARLES BY. 


Cuar.Es, after being released from Bransby Towers, spent the 
remainder of the night at the inn—where he woke them up—and 
returned to London the following day. He washed and changed 
at his flat, and then went forth to interview the long-suffering 
Mr. Mundon. 

That literary potentate greeted him in the usual manner. 

‘Look here!’ said Charles, cutting into the salutations, ‘ That 
blighter, Ely, let me down. The blighter drove off when he saw 
me coming and left me with the dogs and I got pinched!’ 

‘Laddie,’ said Mr. Mundon, ‘I been speaking with Ely and 
he’s told me. You’d no business taking all them dogs. You 
con-tracted with Ely to lift the one, and you goes and tries to pinch 
the whole gang. Ely sure got rattled!’ 

‘But I’ 

‘You see, laddie,’ went on Mr. Mundon in his gently chiding 
tone, ‘in Ely’s line of business it don’t do. He knows the game 
better’n you. He knows you could never collect all them dogs.’ 

* But—’ 

‘Sonny,’ went on Mr. Mundon, ‘ you shouldn’t have done it. 
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You was too greedy. Ely sure is sore. It’s hard leavin’ good 
dogs when you get a chance in at them. Don’t I know it! But 
it’s got to be done. An expert lifter like me finds it a big enough 
proposition to get away with two or three at the outside. And 
here you comes along—new to the game—and thinks you can 
nozzle twenty-six.’ Mr. Mundon shook his head. 

‘You old gargoyle!’ shouted Charles. ‘I’m trying to tell 
you. It was a mistake. I only took one—Dick of Dickstone— 
and the others got out somehow and followed me. I didn’t even 
know they were there. Then that blighter Ely left me with them 
and I got nabbed.’ 

‘Oh...’ said Mr. Mundon half-doubtingly. ‘ Well, that 
alters it some. But Ely didn’t tumble to that, you see. He 
figured you wanted him help you pinch the lot.’ 

‘Then he’s a pin-headed nitwit !’ 

‘I won’t say Ely’s bright,’ said Mr. Mundon judicially, ‘ but 
he’s steady. I’ve worked with him many seasons, laddie, and 
found him good enough. Ely ranges close and retrieves tender 
and he don’t never run in—take it from me.’ 

‘No—he blinking-well runs away.’ 

‘You’re noo to him, you see, and he’s noo to you. You two 
ain’t used to double workin’ yet. By and by, when you've got 
ranging proper you'll find him good. Mind you, he’s a bit shy 
on the big stuff, and scatter-gun tykes don’t somehow take to him. 
But there’s no smarter lifter of small stuff working to-day. No, 


sir.”” 
* You don’t imagine I’m going in for dog-stealing as a profession, 
do you ?’ 

‘ There’s worse ones, laddie. Don’t get discouraged, son. I’ve 
known fellers in the States was useless first who can lift tykes now 
with anyone.’ 

‘ Look here, you big stiff, I tried to steal this dog to give it back 
to its mistress. Once you get an idea in your head, Mundon, 
there’s no getting it out!’ 

Mr. Mundon considered. ‘ Yep,’ he said, ‘I remember. You 
wanted to boost yourself with a dame.’ 

‘And I failed. I was caught—thanks to that gum-chewing 
buzzard of yours. I was caught with all the dogs and taken to 
the house. And now it’s all off.’ 

‘You was caught ?’ 
‘I was. I’ve been telling you all morning.’ 
VOL. 151.—No. 902. 
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‘ That’s bad!’ 

‘I don’t need you to tell me that.’ 

‘It’s bad, sonnie. There’s no two ways about it. We'll have 
to figure out some plan. There’s another guy, ain’t there ?’ 

‘Yes. And she’ll marry him now.’ 

‘ He’s in some cocaine racket or some’n ?’ 

‘HE Is NOT.’ 

‘Don’t get sore. Has this skirt got a real down on you 
now ?’ 

‘She’s got more than that!’ 

* You want to put it to her you pinched the dog and was figuring 
to give it back later.’ 

‘I have done. And it sounds a likely tale, doesn’t it? 
Especially when I was caught with all the dogs!’ 

‘There’s one thing—maybe she'll tumble to this other guy. 
Then there’ll be this—you’ll be even. It'll be level runnin’ with 
two crooks. Say, why not put her wise he’s crooked ?’ 

‘Will you never get it into your thick head that this other 
fellow is as pure as driven snow!’ 

‘I know you thinks that. But I been told different. Fellow 
tole me once that guy’s not on the level.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter,’ sighed Charles, ‘ what he is. My number’s 
up anyway.’ 

‘Don’t say that, sonnie.’ 

‘I do say it.’ 

‘You're sore just now. You-——’ 

‘Sore do you call it! My life is ruined.’ 

‘See here,’ said Mr. Mundon solicitously, ‘what you want is 
to meet some fellers. Have a good time and forget things. Don’t 
you know any nice fellers ? ’ 

‘I know a lot of fellows, but none of them are nice. Nice 
fellows are like nice girls; they don’t exist. All flesh is grass.’ 

‘Have it your way. But take my advice and go and meet 
some’n.’ 

‘I have no wish to meet anyone. What I want is to sit amongst 
the gravestones.’ 

‘What do you want them things for?’ asked Mr. Mundon, 
startled. 

‘To put my cheek against the cold stone and sob.’ 
‘Got some relative buried some’ere ? ’ 
‘I don’t know. If I have they’re luckier than I’ve ever been. 
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You know, Mundon, I think the happiest days of a man’s life are 
when he’s dead.’ 

‘See here! that talk’s givin’ me the shimmies. What you 
wants is a coupla drinks.’ 

‘Drink is a traitor.’ 

‘Maybe. But a coupla pink ones wouldn’t hurt you. What 
say we go to my club and have a coupla pink traitors ?’ 

‘Have you got a club?’ 

‘Yah.’ 

‘What is it ?’ 

‘The Amalgamated Dog Lovers.’ 

‘My God! What’s it like?’ 

‘Mixed. There’s good stuff and some poor dough too.’ 

‘T'll bet there is! Are they dog thieves ?’ 

‘No, sir. Just dog fanciers. But we likes to keep in with 
‘em. Maybe you'll see Ely there.’ 

‘Good. I want to meet him!’ 

Mr. Mundon consulted his watch. ‘It is now,’ he announced, 
‘five-forty-five p.m. We'll quit work, laddie, and go there.’ 

‘To the Amalgamated Dog Lovers ?’ 

* Yep.’ 

‘Right. That should make me forget if nothing else does. 
Lead on. Let’s get at it.’ 


The Club of the Amalgamated Dog Lovers was in Pond Street 
off Shaftesbury Avenue. It was on a second floor over a grocer’s 
shop. It consisted of a large bar and a small lounge. Around 
the walls of the bar hung photographs of dogs of almost every 
breed, wearing their gravest expressions. 

When Charles and Mr. Mundon entered, the place contained 
some eight men whose features all bore striking resemblance to 
one or other of the portraits on the walls. Dog fanciers always 
become like their charges. Charles noticed immediately a collie 
and a cairn, while the man with the fringe of beard, at the end 
of the bar, talking excitedly to a neighbour was undoubtedly a 
Griffon. A grave, vacant-looking individual with a dome-like 
forehead might have been the twin brother of the English Setter 
hanging from the wall above the bar shelf. 

Except for the excited yapping of the Griffon the bar was 
quiet when the two entered. It ceased to be so now. No place 
that housed Mr. Mundon was ever quiet for long. It might become 
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quiet in time, but only when he had gone. He greeted the assembly 
with an ‘ Evening Folks!’ that made a pointer, who was having 
a solitary drink at a table, swallow the stuff the wrong way and 
cough in agony. 

Mr. Mundon, leaving Charles in the middle of the room, went 
immediately from group to group, slapping drinkers on the back 
and shaking those who were not drinking by the hand. It was 
perfectly obvious that the members of this Club were far from 
pleased to see him, in fact, that they preferred this boisterous 
American to be anywhere else than where he was. The few smiles 
he got were strained and unhappy, but Mr. Mundon, as we have 
said before, was not a sensitive man. Curt replies and frigid looks 
missed their mark. The reserve of these men got them nowhere, 
Had one of them struck him with a piece of lead piping it might 
have occurred to him that his society was not welcomed; but 
nothing less would have sufficed. So he continued his journey from 
group to group, hand-shaking, back-slapping, and levying drinks, 

‘Say, son,’ he bellowed, returning to Charles after clapping 
the Griffon on the back and leaving him snarling, ‘ you want to 
mix up with these guys. There’s copy for you here. Come on.’ 

He dragged him to the nearest group consisting of a bloodhound, 
@ pomeranian, anda pug. ‘ Meet Mr. Wilburton, you fellers. He’s 
in the lit’rary line. He’s per-ducin’ a tome, sir, that’s going to 
make Samuel Boswell sorry he ever took a walk up Fleet Street. 
Have a drink, son.’ 

‘ His dame,’ he explained to the others, handing a gin to Charles, 
‘served him up ice and he’s sore. I brought him here meet you 
boys and cheer him up.’ His eye caught the pointer at his table. 
‘Say, what’s that guy doing out there in the cold? Cuthburt!’ 
he roared, ‘come and join up.’ The pointer snarled but put his 
tail between his legs and slunk up to them. ‘ Meet Mr. Wilburton. 
I don’t know your name, Willie, but it don’t signify.’ The pointer 
snarled again sheepishly and gave a low growl. The whole bar 
by now was like a kennel of cowed dogs. All that could be heard 
was Mr. Mundon’s booming voice and an occasional yap or two 
from the Griffon. 

Mr. Mundon was determined that Charles should forget his 
sorrows. Assoonas one drink was finished another was handed to 
him. Charles decided to go home. The gins were coming too fast 
and he was not inthe mood. Mr. Mundon was passing them on to 
him from the bar asif he were a member of a bucket chain at a fire. 
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‘No more,’ he said decidedly, after his fourth, ‘I must go.’ 
‘ Pity Ely ain’t come,’ said Mr. Mundon, passing another drink. 
‘You'll generally find him here.’ 
‘I won't,’ said Charles. 
‘There’s another ready,’ said Mr. Mundon, poising a glass. 
‘Feed it to the pomeranian,’ said Charles, ‘I’m off.’ 


When Charles woke the next morning he woke to a new era 
in his life. He had mapped out things the evening before, in bed. 
From now on he was a man apart from his fellows. The love of 
woman had passed him by. An austere, joyless life stretched 
before him. But as a recompense he would have his writing. 
Great writers were always men with some deep sorrow. People 
would look at him as he passed and wonder who was that dis- 
tinguished-looking man with the sad eyes and the twisted smile. 
‘ He looks ’, they would say, ‘ like someone who has passed through 
some great trial; some terrible affliction.’ Charles got out of 
bed and studied himself in the mirror. He frowned at what he 
saw. The face was glowing with rude health, and the eyes—far 
from being the eyes of one who has passed through some terrible 
affliction—were more like those of a fox-terrier going for a walk. 
But this would soon change. His great sorrow would soon bring 
greying hairs, distinguished-looking lines, and sad eyes. And if 
it didn’t there was no justice in this world. 

He would begin writing in real earnest to-day. He would 
finish his book and then start another, then another, and so on. 
His name would become famous. Jane would read his books; 
those masterpieces that every critic was praising to the skies. She 
would be struck with the power, the knowledge of human nature, 
the terrible sadness of them all. She would be bound to read them 
because everybody would be reading them. And in any case he 
would send her copies anonymously to make sure. ‘ And this,’ 
she would say as she read, ‘is the man I called a thief, this is the 
man I turned out of the house into the night—when it was raining, 
too !—this is the man whose love I spurned!’ And she would 
drop her head in her hands to hide the scalding tears. 

And if she didn’t she jolly well ought to. 

And then Hubert would come in with his pasty face and say, 
‘Darling, what is it?’ And she’d say, ‘Leave me, leave me! 
Can’t you see my heart is breaking ? ’ 

And serve her jolly well right. 
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And to-day he would begin ; begin the real writing that would 
bear the mark of that depth and power which would eventually 
bring him fame. But first he would get into bed again, for it 
was cold, cold. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
OF THE WAY OF A MAN WITH A MAID. 


Whatever faults Ely may have had—and we do not pretend 
that he was faultless—he was a sticker. There was a doggedness 
about him worthy of admiration. The reception of his advances 
by Dorothy was not propitious. The sodden impact of wet dish- 
cloths would have discouraged most lovers. Not Ely. He loved 
this girl and like the parfit gentil knight of old that he aspired 
to be he would have gone through more than that for her sake. 
As a matter of fact, he did. There are other things in a kitchen 
besides dish-cloths. Each of us, however, has his favourite weapon. 
King Richard Coeur-de-Lion favoured the battle axe: big-game 
hunters have each their pet firearm—some preferring a -500 with 
soft-nosed bullet, others a -303 or even a -275. So, though not 
disdaining other implements on occasion, the wet dish-cloth remained 
Dorothy’s favourite weapon. 

Hardly a day passed without Ely putting in an appearance at 
Bransby Towers. He came through the back entrance to the 
kitchen door. There, having handed back the dish-cloth, he would 
state his business. On some days he would ask if there was any 
little job that he could do to help. On others he would merely 
ask the time, directing on Dorothy a look supposed to be loving, 
actually more reminiscent of a thing struck from behind with a 
poker. These interviews did not last long. Usually, before the 
next missile was under way Ely had departed. 

One can understand a spirited girl like Dorothy disdaining to 
call the gardener or chauffeur to her assistance. What she might 
have done was to tell Mr. Whittle that an undesirable man was 
hanging about the house. Mr. Whittle would then have informed 
the police and Ely would have had to explain himself at full length, 
and afterwards leave the neighbourhood. Dorothy did not do this, 
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Why? For one thing, it is not every girl who has a living ‘ Aunt 
Sally ’ to practise on at her own back door. With married women 
it is different ; but unmarried girls have to be careful before they 
throw things. At a fair, they have to pay and the target is in- 
animate and does not register a hit by any change of expression. 
Moreover, her aim was improving. In time, she felt she would be 
able to hit the target with unerring certainty at any distance 
under fifteen feet—but practice was necessary. In fact, had Ely 
failed to pay his morning call she would have felt disappointed. 

And there was yet another reason. A woman—we have it 
on good authority—can always ¢ell. From a fish-like quality in 
the gaze of man they deduce that they are loved. Something 
in the look of Ely had told Dorothy he loved her. His passive 
reception of her dish-cloths might have told her the same thing, 
but being a reader of the best novelettes she preferred to put it 
down to womanly intuition. 

And she was not altogether displeased. The Bijou Cinema at 
Matsworth, where she spent most of her afternoons out, made 
a great feature of American crook films; and Ely, it seemed to 
her, was the beau-ideal of an American crook. No detail was 
missing ; the big, loose mouth, the shifty eyes, the slouching walk, 
the lean, cadaverous face—here was a flick actor in the flesh! 

For the above reasons, Dorothy was not indifferent to his 
suit, but first and foremost, after all, was the joy of the marksman 
in a good aim; the satisfaction all sportsmen feel in the crumpling 
up of the high pheasant, the thud of the bullet as it strikes 
flesh, the musical tinkle of the broken beer bottle, and, in 
Dorothy’s case, the ping of the wet cloth as it strikes the face 
and curls round the ears of the objective. It was a courtship, in 
fact, rather to her taste. But the fun was one-sided and not 
destined to last. 

Wednesday was Dorothy’s afternoon out. It was her custom 
to go to the Bijou Cinema at Matsworth. Sometimes she went 
alone ; sometimes with Hayes, the under-gardener. A Wednesday 
came when Dorothy, tripping along the road to catch the Mats- 
worth *bus, saw a lean, well-known figure coming towards her. 
It was definitely coming towards her; coming as comes a man 
with a purpose. She stopped. Never before had she seen this 
man without letting fly. She felt nonplussed, alarmed, like the 
big-game hunter who meets his quarry when he has forgotten to 
bring his gun. 
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‘Say,’ began Ely, halting in front of her, ‘listen here——’ 

Dorothy stared at him in haughty surprise. ‘Who do you 
think you’re talking to—you impertinent creature ! ’ 

‘Say, listen——’ 

‘If you don’t go away at once, my man, I’ll call a policeman, 
I’ve had enough of your goings-on. The idea!’ 

‘See here——’ And with simple, manly words Ely declared 
his passion. ‘Don’ be a goob. How you figure I been callin’ on 
youse every day? Chew on it, kid, that I’ve fell for you. Does 
it go?’ 

‘What are you talking about? And didn’t I tell you to go 
away? You ought to be ashamed of yourself accosting a lady 
in the street!’ 

‘I done been tell you,’ said Ely in exasperation. ‘I got it 
good. I been sogged.’ 

‘It’s lucky for you I haven’t got a dish-cloth here!’ 

‘ Aw—cut it out. That dish-cloth stuff don’ cut no ice.’ 

This was the real thing, thought Dorothy. Just so had Black 
Buck the Bootlegger and Spindley Sam talked in ‘ The Terror of 
Fifth Avenue.’ None of her satisfaction, however, showed on 
her face, which merely registered a haughty sneer. 

_ *Now look here, big boy,’ she said, falling, to a certain extent, 

into the dialogue of ‘Smooth Anne’ in ‘Chicago Nights.’ ‘ You 
beat it. I’ve had just about enough of you... see? If you 
have any business with me, come to-morrow morning and I'll 
have a couple of flat irons ready. Dish-cloths don’t seem to do 
you no good.’ 

‘Cheese it!’ said Ely. ‘Cut out de rough stuff. I tell youse 
I’m on de level. It’s de gold loop for you, goil: get wise to it.’ 

Dorothy stared, almost (but not quite) bereft of speech. ‘ Are 
you ... are you proposing to me ?’ 

‘Sure I am.’ 

‘ Well—you’ve—got—a—nerve! I never did!’ 

‘Does it go, kid ?’ 

‘ Who are you calling “kid” ? And does what “go”? You'll 
go when I get hold of something. Just because I’ve nothing to 
throw you stand there in—insulting me. You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself talking to a girl like that, you great hulking American 
lout.’ 

‘ Aw, simmer off. Listen, when I see you I tell myself “ dat’s 
my goil.”’ 
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‘Did you! Well; you can tell yourself now that I wouldn’t 

use you to wash down floors.’ 

‘Take a run. Who's been t’rowin’ dish-cloths dese last two 

weeks ?’ retorted Ely with some perspicacity. 

‘It won’t be dish-cloths next time.’ 

‘I don’ mine dish-cloths,’ 

‘I know you don’t, and it’s going to be a pan of boiling soup 
if you ever dare shove your ugly nose inside Bransby Towers again.’ 

‘Quit foolin’. I’m talking sense. Where you goin’ ?’ 

‘That’s my business.’ 

‘Aw, don’ be a nit-wit! You wastin’ time. I know youse 
going to de Beegou Talkie.’ 

‘You know a lot. Who asked you to poke your nose into my 
business ? ’ 

‘T’ll tag along wid you.’ 

‘Will you? You won't!’ 

‘Tie a can on yourself. I’m talking. We'll take de swell seats. 
De bill’s mine, and you can buy yourself some candy.’ 

‘Run away home,’ said Dorothy, but her tone lacked its previous 
crispness. Apparently this man intended to pay for the seats and 
to buy her candy. Hayes, the under-gardener, never did this. 
Their excursions were on a fifty-fifty basis, and he was not above 
taking all he could get—which was not much—of any sweets she 
purchased. She turned and continued her walk. Ely went by 
her side, a dogged scowl on his face. 

‘Didn’t I tell you to run home,’ she said, after a considerable 
time. 

‘We got to hurry,’ said Ely. ‘De flicks start at two.’ 

* You still think you’re coming, do you? You've got a cheek! 
What’s your name ?’ 

‘Ely Roost.’ 

‘Well, go and roost somewhere else.’ 

‘Cut it out. You make me tired.’ 

‘Do I, indeed! Then go home and sleep it off.’ 

There were two "buses at the Post Office—a blue one bound 
for Stowford and a yellow one bound for Matsworth. ‘Don’t you 
know the ’bus to Matsworth yet ?’ called out Dorothy contemptu- 
ously as Ely got into the blue ’bus. 

Ely got out and followed her into the yellow one. They sat 
down and waited. 

‘We'll be late,’ said Dorothy anxiously. 
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‘De guy’ll sure have to step on it,’ said Ely, ‘land us dere in 
time. Say! ’ he cried to the driver, who suddenly appeared, walking 
towards the ’bus, ‘go back, bo, an’ have a nap. Hit it where de 
bugs are an’ don’ mind us. We got all day.’ 

The driver ignored him. 

‘ About that candy,’ said Dorothy; ‘who’s paying for it?’ 

*Can’t youse get it fixed? Haven’t I done tell you, goil, de 
bill’s mine ? Come out of you trance!’ 

‘All right! Keep your hair on!’ 

Ely’s reply was lost in the jerk of the starting bus. 


We have said that Hayes, the under-gardener, frequently went 
with Dorothy to the cinema, and, as it happened, he was waiting 
for her at the gate the following Wednesday. They walked up 
the road together, Dorothy looking very smart in a brown skirt, 
a pink blouse, and a small beret perched on one side of her head 
like a rider in the process of falling off his horse and clinging to its 
mane. Hayes, in a brown suit and a collar and tie, looked hot 
and uncomfortable. His red, bull-like neck was not made for 
collars. It is a sad reflection that on holidays and feast days 
when they ought to feel their happiest gardeners and artisans are 
made miserable by the unaccustomed collar. When man finally 
escapes from the tyranny of the collar—if he ever does—the reign 
of the biggest despot the world has known will have come to an end. 

In the meantime Hayes walked stiffly by Dorothy’s side, moving 
his chafed neck from side to side. The trouble with Hayes was 
that his neck got gradually bigger, and his collars—after each wash 
—smaller. He did not, therefore, notice the approaching Ely. 
Dorothy did, and a fierce joy stirred within her. Women are 
tender, kind-hearted, meek, mild, but they dearly love to see two 
fellows slogging each other on their account. 

Dorothy took Hayes’s arm and leaned against him. The man 
was touched by this unusual affection. He looked down at her 
in surprise. 

‘Say, Bo!’ 

Hayes looked up. A lean-faced gentleman with shifty eyes 
and a mobile mouth was barring the way, chewing in a crooked 
manner at his gum. Hayes had seen him before—hanging about 
the house. 

‘Yes?’ he said superciliously. 
‘What you doin’ with my goil ?’ 
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Dorothy tugged at his arm. ‘Come on, Dan,’ she said, ‘ don’t 
take any notice of him.’ 

But Ely still barred the way. 

‘What you doin’,’ he repeated, ‘ with my goil ?’ 

‘Get out of the way, nosey,’ shrilled Dorothy. 

‘What this one-eyed guy doin’ along wid you ?’ 

‘ He’s my fiancé,’ said Dorothy. ‘I’m engaged to him. And 
I’d thank you to remember it!’ 

Hayes started. He had not known this. 

‘Oh, yeh?’ Ely’s face, still working methodically over its 
gum, went an inch or so closer to Mr. Hayes’s. ‘See here, big 
boy, I got noos for you. You ain’t engaged to this skoit . . . do 
you get it?’ 

The news in question accorded with Mr. Hayes’s own impressions 
and he displayed no great surprise. He did not reply. His mind 
was working, but it was working slowly. 

‘Fade away, sport,’ said Ely, taking Dorothy’s arm, ‘ me and 
this chemise’s got a date at the Bee-gou.’ 

Dorothy shook him off. Of the two men she preferred Ely. 
He bought her seats at the Bijou and boxes of chocolates he called 
candy and he was the living image of Kid Caldy, the Chicago gun- 
man in ‘ Underworld of New York.’ He had appealed to her 
maiden fancy. But what girl likes to surrender too easily ?— 
especially if there is the chance of a fight. A woman takes pride 
in gaining the love of a good man, but she takes much more in 
gaining the love of two, and having them half kill each other. 
Dorothy, therefore, made to Hayes this urgent appeal— Soak him, 
Dan !’ 

Now Dan was no poltroon. Numberless times he had threatened 
various people with a clip under the ear, and once he had done it ; 
but he was a man who thought deeply, if slowly, and it was coming 
home to him that there was little to be gained by combat in the 
present circumstances. If he won he apparently got the hand of 
Dorothy, whereas all he wanted in that quarter was free chocolates 
and an occasional seat at the Bijou. If he lost he got presumably 
the same thing plus a lot of pain and inconvenience. He had on 
his Sunday best and if he fought at all—whether he won or lost— 
he would damage it. He had on a collar: and if, reader, you ever 
wish to fight a gardener—and the contingency is sure to arise if you 
like your garden—wait till he wears a collar, and he is yours. 
Hayes, therefore, decided that this battle should be confined 
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to words. After all, words can be bitterer and more punishing 
than any blow. 

‘Who are you talking to?’ he said; and thought that with 
luck the combat could be kept on this plane for an indefinite period. 

‘Sheer off, Bo.’ 

‘Don’t you stand for it, Dan.’ 

‘Huh!’ said Hayes. ‘ Who are you telling to sheer off!’ 

‘Don’t talk to him, Dan; give him one.’ The blood lust was 
on Dorothy. Both these knights sported her favours; both had 
entered the lists; now for the tourney. ‘Soak him, Dan!’ 

‘You take yourself off,’ said Dan. ‘Want me to start on 
you ?’ 

‘ Aw, take a run in de park.’ 

‘Make him leave go of me, Dan. Make him!’ 

‘You leave go that lady! 

‘Beat it, kid, fo’ you gets hurt.’ 

‘It’s no good talking, Dan.’ 

Dan was beginning to realise this. He considered that he 
had done all the talking that could reasonably be expected. Threats 
had been made; bitter things said. Honour was satisfied. He 
could now leave the matter to the proper authorities. 

‘ All right!’ he said with finality. ‘If you don’t leave go that 
lady’s arm, I'll fetch a copper—see ?’ 

‘Dan!’ The word wasa moan. Dorothy’s dream cities were 
crumbling in ruins about her . . . her knight had gone to fetch 
a policeman ! 

She called to him. He stopped. 

‘Where are you going, Dan?’ 

‘To fetch a copper.’ 

‘You're not going to fight him ?’ 

‘I wouldn’t dirty my hands with the tyke.’ 

‘You great lump!’ Dorothy raised her voice and shouted 
hysterical abuse. In fairness to her it must be said that she could 
be very lady-like on occasion, but when a woman who is expecting 
a gory battle is offered a policeman instead there is every excuse 
for her losing that icy calm, that cold reserve, that stamps the 
Vere de Vere. 

Ely pulled her by the arm. ‘Cheese it,’ he said in his kindly 
way, ‘you big stiff!’ 

Meanwhile Hayes marched off. He had chosen, he felt, as he 
ran his forefinger round the inside of his collar, the better part. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 
OF HOW HORACE DUG OUT A RABBIT. 


And now Charles’s book is finished. 

The dramatic present tense, our school tells us, should be used 
sparingly if at all. Like very old port it should be brought out 
only on great occasions. We feel this is one. So we repeat: 
Charles’s book is finished. 

It is finished, THE END has been printed in block letters on the 
last page, and Charles leans back surveying with amazement the 
heaped pile of inky paper, once so fair and white. Can he have 
written all that! Can he who never used to be able to fill a single 
sheet of notepaper without sprawling have written that! Even 
Horace senses that this is a great occasion. He watches Charles fling 
the pen against the far wall, get to his feet, stretch his arms above 
his head, cry: ‘ Finished, by heck!’ and bursts into glad barks. 

Yes, the book is finished. A stirring book, full of crooks, 
cocaine gangs, hairbreadth escapes, short snappy sentences, and 
split infinitives. But very sad. Charles and Mr. Mundon between 
them had evolved a work that for pure, unalloyed sadness would 
take a lot of beating. Neither the bride nor the bridegroom had 
been spared—nor any of their associates. The hero had killed 
them all. By various means, including poison gas, fire, riots, civil 
commotions, bombs and machine guns he had destroyed the lot 
and been left alone in the last chapter lamenting the treachery 
of his friends. 

Charles had wished to relent at the end; to save, at least, the 
bride so that she could see the error of her ways and ask the hero 
for forgivencss. A pleasing end in a way, and having a hint of 
wedding bells in the far distance. But Mr. Mundon had overruled 
him. A book with a happy ending was damned, sneered at by the 
reviewers, despised, rejected. So, for the sake of the reviewers, 
Charles had included the bride in the holocaust. And he felt that, 
really, it was only just—the bride ought not to have married the 
bridegroom. 

Yes, thought Charles as he packed the sheets up and put them 
in a drawer, the bride should have seen that the hero was the right 
man from the start even though appearances were against him. 
Thinking about the bride somehow drew his mind to Jane. During 
the two months he had been writing his book he had been too busy 
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to, think very much about her—at least, to think about her as 
Jane. She seemed to have been in his mind all the time, but in 
another form. He had a fixed idea—come from goodness knows 
where—that she had been destroyed by a bomb, and it came as 
a shock when he realised that she was still living. 

Finishing his book brought first a feeling of elation, then one 
of emptiness. His occupation was gone. He felt at a loose end. 
He went to his club. He met his friends, drank with them, but 
even so life seemed hollow. For two months he had been in another 
world ; a world full of incident and psychology. There was no 
incident, he decided, and no psychology to speak of, in the real 
world. After a few days he came to the conclusion that he had 
been overworking and was run down and that what he wanted was 
a holiday and change of scene. The question was, where to go ? 
There was Scotland, of course . . . and Wales. There was Devon- 
shire, Norfolk, the seaside. He got a small map of England. 
Really, all the counties looked nice, especially the pink ones. He 
would let Fate decide, get a pencil, and jab it blindfolded at the 
map generally. Where it hit, there he would go. 

He got a pencil, had a good look at the map, closed his eyes, 
and swiftly stabbed. The point had gone a bit to the left and 
landed in Oxfordshire. He tried again. Oxfordshire was so 
relaxing. This time the point landed fair and square in Bucks. 
So be it! To Bucks he would go; he and Horace. 

But Jane was there! He might meet her, and he had said that 
he would never meet her again. Bucks was a small county. He 
and Jane in Bucks would be running up against each other all 
the time. Well, if he met her he would merely give her a frigid 
‘ good morning’ or ‘ good afternoon’ and pass on. Who was Jane 
that he should study her? Who was Jane that she should stop 
him and Horace having a good time in Bucks? Why should he 
worry about a girl who had, in all but actual fact, been blown by 
a bomb into a million pieces? She could walk about Bucks with 
the insect, Hubert, and he could walk about with Horace and as 
they passed and re-passed they need only bow politely. 

The landlord of the ‘Blue Boar’ greeted Charles as an old 
friend, his wife chattered amiably, the chamber-maid smiled, and 
the cat prepared to take up its quarters again on the barn roof. 
Charles almost felt that he had come home. So did Horace as, 
after a quick tour of inspection, he returned to the cat that sat 
crooning on the wall. 
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‘What do you think of my little dog?’ asked the landlord’s 












































wife, as a pup came tumbling out of the door. 
a ‘A nice one,’ said Charles, looking at it critically. 
vi ‘Had him given to me as an Irish terrier.’ 

‘A splendid specimen.’ 
- ‘There’s some say he’s a bit big.’ 
j ‘All the better for that. You don’t want to show him, do 
it you ?’ 
a ‘He’ll come in useful for rats. There’s a lot about. Some 
" say he oughtn’t to have that white on his back.’ 
." ‘Why not! A bit of white’s neither here nor there. Some 
d of the very finest breeds have quite a lot of it.’ 
“ This is the way hearts are won. It is very easy. And an 
a extra chop went on the grill for Charles’s lunch. 
‘ That afternoon he took a walk. That was what he had come 
1 for: fresh air, exercise. He took Horace, and he took also 


‘Monkey Nut’ which was the name of the Irish terrier pup. He 
followed a certain path through the fields. He knew the path of 
old and he knew that good views were obtained from several points. 

Horace busied himself as usual. He ignored ‘Monkey Nut’ 
d whom he considered too young, too foolish, too prone to imagine 
a vain thing, and gave his full attention to rabbits. He dug at 


: holes, while ‘Monkey Nut’ looked on in breathless admiration. 
Horace had his own method in digging out rabbits. He had tried 
various ways, and this, he had found, was as good as any. His 


" method was to dig frenziedly and then apply one eye to the opening 
1 to see if the rabbit was yet visible. He had worked it out: by 
i alternately digging and looking, one must eventually get one’s 
tabbit. Always supposing the rabbit was there. But Horace 
p always did suppose the rabbit was there. 

. He was so engrossed in his business that he failed to notice 
y the approach of a lady and several dogs. The pup, standing just 
h behind Horace, saw them first in spite of his half-blinded con- 
: dition. He cocked his ears alternately and growled in his 
stomach. The growl drew Charles’s attention to the intruders. 
Only Horace was unaware of them. He was half-way in the hole, 


: his hind legs wide apart, his forelegs shovelling out earth on to 
, the pup. 

| Charles’s predetermined course of action on meeting Jane has 
t already been outlined. He would give her a frigid greeting, and 


pass on. Jane, as she sighted Charles in the offing, mapped out 
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a course for herself on very similar lines: she would bow—not 
too much, not too little—give a faint smile, and continue on her 
way. The opposing forces met. Charles got out his ‘ Good after- 
noon’ and Jane got in her half-bow and slight smile. All that 
remained was to pass on, and in this the actors broke down. It 
was Horace that was responsible. There is something in the sight 
of hard work that draws people like a magnet. The electric drill 
in London is a case in point. Anyway, Jane, catching sight of 
Horace engaged in very similar work, stopped suddenly, as did 
her dogs. 

‘ There aren’t any rabbits there,’ she said. ‘Those are deserted 
burrows.’ Then, realising the slip she had made in speaking to 
this outcast, she flushed and went quickly on her way. 

Her dogs, however, thought the matter called for a little more 
attention than that. They surrounded the digger, circling about 
and sniffing enquiringly. They looked at each other. 

‘Who is it ?’ asked those who had not sniffed. 

‘Horace,’ said the others. 

‘What is he doing ?’ 

‘ Digging out a rabbit.’ 

‘ Horace,’ they called to each other, ‘is digging out a rabbit.’ 

They would have liked to help, but realised that this was a one- 
dog job. So they stood and looked on. Earth was coming out 
in large quantities. Horace was slowly but surely disappearing. 
He was working at ever-gathering speed. Then suddenly he 
stopped. 

He was looking to see if the rabbit was yet visible. 

The dogs stood breathlessly by. The cascade of earth re- 
commenced like a freshly tapped gusher. Horace was at work 
again. It was his rule never to let anything interfere with the 
digging out of a rabbit. When he had got the rabbit, well and 
good; but not until. He had never yet got a rabbit, but that 
did not alter the case. So whether he was aware that he had 
a large audience we do not know: at any rate he took no notice 
of them. 

Meanwhile Jane saw that her dogs had let her down. She 
stopped. The beastly little things had all stayed behind with 
Horace. Should she go on and leave them, or should she 
return and collect them. If she went on they would stay with 
Horace all day. Moreover, Charles would think that she was afraid 
toreturn. She retraced her steps, a flush of anger on her cheeks. 
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‘Dick!’ she called. ‘Frisco! Pamela! Priscilla! Come 
here ! ’ 

Some of her dogs looked round, for they loved their mistress 
and liked to obey her when it was convenient. She was a good, 
dear creature. They wagged their tails at her and returned to 
the absorbing spectacle of the excavations. 

‘Horace,’ Charles explained, ‘is unearthing a Roman camp.’ 

‘I wish,’ she said angrily, ‘ you’d call the beastly thing and 
take him off. I can never do anything with my dogs when he 
gets at them.’ 

So it was like that! ‘May I remind you,’ he said, ‘that my 
dog was busy on his own affairs long before your dogs appeared 
and that he has been busy on them ever since. He hasn’t even 
seen your dogs!’ 

‘No, but they’ve seen him, and that’s quite sufficient.’ 

‘They’ve only seen about a quarter of him.’ 

‘ There’s enough devilment in a quarter of Horace to spoil sixty 
dogs.’ 

‘Thanks very much!’ 

‘You’re quite welcome. I’m rather surprised at your being 
here at all!’ 

‘Are you really? Why?’ 

‘I thought you’d be rather ashamed to come back after what 
happened. Is this beastly little mongrel pup with you, too?’ 

‘Do you mean the Irish terrier ? ’ 

‘No, I don’t. I mean the beastly little mongrel that keeps 
jumping up and muddying my skirt.’ 

‘He is with me, yes.’ 

‘He belongs to the inn, doesn’t he—the “ Blue Boar ” ?’ 

‘He did belong to the inn.’ 

‘You don’t mean to say you’ve bought it!’ 

‘It’s not my custom, Miss Whittle, to buy dogs. You ought 
to know that!’ 

‘ You’ve—’ 

‘Stolen him. I arrived this morning by train and intend to 
put in a week or so’s hard work in the district. I’ve got this one 
and was on my way to pick up a few more when we met.’ 

‘I see,’ she said, flushing. ‘ Well, stealing that funny little 
chap is just about on a par with your other work. I remember 
what a mess you made before.’ 

‘Ah, but I’ve learnt my lesson now. My mistake was to try 
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and steal all your dogs at once. I should have taken them one 
by one.’ 

‘This is the thanks I get for letting you off!’ 

‘It was a fatal mistake, Miss Whittle, if I may say so. I warned 
you about it at the time, if you remember. Many a family goes 
Fido-less to-day through your mistaken clemency.’ 

‘Yes. Hubert said afterwards it was silly of me.’ 

‘Did he really! Then you can tell Hubert—from me—to go 
and boil his face.’ 

‘You needn’t be vulgar. Do you really steal dogs ?’ 

Charles pointed to ‘ Monkey Nut,’ now lying on his back chewing 
his front leg. ‘ Haven’t you caught me,’ he said, ‘ red-handed with 
the boodle ? ’ 

‘I know you haven’t stolen that. It’s not worth three-halfpence. 
Although, of course, you’re no judge of a dog, are you? I mean, 
there’s Horace, for instance.’ 

‘What’s wrong with Horace?’ said Charles, touched on a 
tender spot. 

‘ What’s right with him? As a dog he’s simply one loud laugh. 
As a curiosity, of course, he’s not uninteresting.’ 

‘ He’s practically pure fox-terrier.’ 

‘Look at his front legs!’ 

‘ All I can see of him at present is his tail.’ 

‘Even that’s all wrong.’ 

‘Yet people have said to me: ‘“‘ What a sweet fox-terrier!”’ 

‘Sweet! He’s noted round here as the worst dog the country’s 
ever known.’ 

‘That’s because of your wicked little animals. Horace is all 
right by himself.’ 

‘My dogs are as good as gold till Horace comes. They aren’t 
mongrels, anyway.’ 

‘But what use are they? Look at those Pekes! Whatever 
use are Pekes ?’ 

‘ Pekes,’ said Jane with heat, ‘ are the most sporting little dogs 
there are. They fear nothing.’ 

‘Except going without cake for tea.’ 

This unedifying conversation might have gone on indefinitely, 
had not Horace now decided to abandon the digging out of the 
rabbit. He wriggled and heaved and finally appeared, coloured 
a rich chocolate brown. He saw the other dogs and told them 
that he had found the rabbit but that it was a small one. The 
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dogs inspected the hole critically. After some discussion of a 
purely technical nature they sent Benjamin, the smallest Peke 
inside to flush the rabbit, while they themselves posted themselves 
at various points to catch it as it came out. Benjamin penetrated 
a considerable distance, for his voice was afterwards heard at 
great depth sounding like the cry of an angry mole. Something 
shot from the hole and was neatly collared by the gang, though 
in the subsequent battle for the booty they discovered to their in- 
tense disappointment that it was no rabbit but Benjamin himself. 

‘What did I tell you!’ said Jane. ‘ And all started by Horace. 
Look at Benjamin now! And he was going to be shown in two 
days’ time.’ 

‘I don’t think,’ said Charles, viewing the animal critically, 
‘that I should show him as early as that. Perhaps in a month 
or two—— Is your father all right ?’ 

But Jane had determined to go—dogs or no dogs. ‘ My father 
is quite well, thank you. Good afternoon.’ 

‘When shall we meet again ?’ 

‘We shall not meet again. I’m broad-minded, but I have to 
draw the line somewhere.’ 

‘Quite. And I, of course, am busy . . . collecting and shipping 
off dogs, you know. Still, we may perhaps meet.’ 

She walked away, sick at heart with her dogs who were even 
now fawning over Charles. 

‘Jane!’ he called. 

She took no notice. So he turned and strode off in the other 
direction. He had been afraid that something like this would 
happen if he came to Bucks. 




























CHAPTER XVIII. 
OF HOW MR. MUNDON RECTIFIED AN OMISSION. 


Hubert Chipping sat at his desk looking at the morning mail. 
This was rarely an encouraging task and it seemed worse than ever 
this morning. Things were definitely ina bad way. He had spent 
more money than he could afford, more money than he really had, 
on this writing business. The Regal Press had received their cheque 
and the work, they said, was well in hand. And what would it 
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bring? Jane would probably say, ‘ Very nice, Hubert, now write 
another.’ Like a kid, she was, watching somebody do a trick and 
saying: ‘Do it again!’ His father had been at him at breakfast, 
Things could not be hidden from the world much longer. If no 
developments occurred within six months, everything would be 
up and the fine old family of the Chippings would be parted from 
the estate which had been theirs ever since an ancestor manu- 
factured pills, nearly half a hundred years ago. It all hung on 
Hubert, so his father said. He had done all he could. He had 
got round old Whittle. It was up to the son to do his part. If 
he didn’t marry Jane within six months—— His father had made 
sneering remarks about Hubert’s lack of sex appeal ; but sex appeal 
did not come into the picture. It was his brain, not his sex, that 
Jane admired. If he could only get some more articles accepted 
—these, together with the book, might rush Jane off her feet. It 
was the two combined, he believed, that had made her accept him 
in the first instance. The two combined again might do the trick 
and make her marry him. But what was the good of wishing! 
His articles came home like cats to a creamery. 

He went on with his mail. Bills, bills, bills. Bills for this and 
bills for that. A horrid letter from Messrs. Isaac, Paul & Kreu- 
stein which he threw in the fire. Circulars. Bills and circulars 
were all he ever seemed to get. He hated the sight of the half- 
penny stamp with its nasty, bilious, washy, nondescript green. 
Circulars, circulars, circulars. He stopped suddenly, staring at 
a sheet he had drawn from a long envelope. 


NO MORE REJECTION SLIPS! 
Think what this means! George P. Mundon guarantees... 


When Mr. Mundon got Hubert Chipping’s address from Charles 
—as he did—and jotted it down, he thought little of it. For here, 
according to Charles and Jane, was a literary giant and one very 
unlikely to need the assistance of the Metropolitan School of Writing. 
But he sent him a circular as a matter of form and thought little 
more about it. Circulars are like the seed mentioned in Holy Writ. 
Some fall on stony ground and similar unreceptive media, but a 
few—a very few—fall on good soil and bring forth fruit, some 
twenty, some fifty, and some an hundredfold. 

Used as he was to circulars failing entirely on the most suitable 
ground and taking root, on the other hand, in the least likely spots, 
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te Mr. Mundon was surprised to get a reply from Hubert asking for 

id particulars: and still more surprised to get a trial essay from him 

t. later on. The usual comments on the essay were returned, and 

10 thereupon the seed brought forth fruit. 

e And with the cheque was a letter which opened up a new vista 

m to Mr. Mundon. The letter ran as follows: 

: Dear Sir,— 

j I am glad you think my work shows such great promise. I have 
always thought so myself, but lately my articles have not been 

f accepted by editors. I hope your course will remedy this. 


° There is another matter about which I would like to consult 
l you. I have published one book and a second is to appear shortly. 
t My writing, you say, shows unusual power. I feel it does, too. I 
1 feel it so much that I think my work ought to be published free. 
t I have paid heavy sums for these two books, and after taking your 
1 course I hope you will be able to help me to get my next book— 
: as I shall probably be writing more [a hint of bitterness here]— 
! published by some good publisher for nothing. 


This letter caused Mr. Mundon to think furiously. Of the 
taking of money from literary people he knew there was practically 
, noend. But here was a way that was new to him. When it came 
to the publishing stage he thought all chance of fleecing the author 
was gone. Evidently it was not. If a publisher charged for 
. publishing a book, Mr. Mundon felt sure that he charged well and 
) thoroughly. A sense of shame stole over him. Why had he not 
tried it? The thing should be easy. One went to a printer and 
got an estimate for printing so many books. One doubled this 
and quoted it to the would-be author. That was all there was to 
it . . . unless one trebled it. 

He thought it over again. The thing was good. The main 
point to bear in mind in dealing with the budding author was to 
get him going and to get him coming; to get him sideways and 
edgeways and frontways and backways. If one did this one could 
not go far wrong. 

He was holding this letter in his hand and staring at the wall 
as one who sees visions when there was a knock. 

‘Come right in.’ 

The door opened and Charles appeared. 

‘I say, Mundon,’ he said without further preliminaries, ‘ have 
you read my manuscript ?’ 

Mr. Mundon folded his letter up and put it on the desk. 
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‘I got it here, son,’ he said, opening a drawer and taking out 
a mass of written sheets. 

‘I’ve been thinking over it,’ said Charles, ‘since I got back 
from Bucks, and——’ 

‘From where ?’ 

‘ Bucks.’ 

‘Pal of yours ?’ 

‘And I think it’s pretty good.’ 

‘It is good. There'll be an emergency call down Fleet Street 
when it comes out. The reviewing reserves’ll be brought up. It’s 
good, son.’ 

‘That’s what I thought. Very sad, of course. Only the hero 
left, you know.’ 

‘ And that’s where you slipped up,’ said Mr. Mundon. ‘ You 
should’ve had him commit sooicide.’ 

‘Oh, no!’ 

‘The reviewers'll be sore. Up-to-the-minute writin’, you got 
to do the hero in if you do no one else. You can’t count yourself 
safe, boy, while your hero’s above ground. The reviewers’ll spot 
it and jump on it.’ 

‘No, I’m going to keep my hero. He does a little talking in 
the last chapter.’ 

* He does a little talking all through. Say, there’s not a darned 
fellow can open his mouth while that guy’s around.’ 

‘Well, you see, he’s the chief character, the mouthpiece, as it 
were, of the story.’ 

‘He sure is!’ 

‘So I’m going to keep him.’ 

‘It’s takin’ a risk, but have it your way. And anyhow the 
book’s wrote. What you goin’ do with it now?’ 

‘I want to get it published. I want to get it published straight 
away.’ 

Mr. Mundon’s eyes glistened. ‘ That’s the stuff, laddie!’ We'll 
find out how much it’ll cost; then we'll get at it.’ 

‘Cost ! ’ said Charles blankly. ‘I thought books were published 
free |’ 

‘Some is,’ said Mr. Mundon with a curt laugh: ‘ not yours, bo.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘*Cause it’s too good. You want it published proper, don’t 
you ?’ 

‘Of course.’ 
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‘Then if you want a thing done proper you got to pay for it. 
Stands to reason, what you gets for nix ain’t so good as what you 
pays for. Now listen: this story’s got to make a big noise. It’s 
got to knock Goldsmith and Rudyard Kipling that silly they 
daren’t show theirselves. We got to have folks queueing up at the 
pookstalls and autos that thick off Bumpus’s they close up Oxford 
Street. And how we going to do this? Why, by getting it pub- 
lished proper. We won’t stint ourselves, sonnie. What you 
spend on the publishing’ll come back to you twenty times over, 
fifty times . . . goddarn it, five hundred times.’ 

‘I didn’t think I’d have to pay for it.’ 

; ‘No, but you’ve got me here to put you wise. Do yew think 

reviewers ll look at a book that’s published for nothing ? No, sm.’ 

‘How much will it cost?’ 

‘Leave it to me, son. I’m in that gra-line. I'll get you special 
rates,’ promised Mr. Mundon with truth. 

‘H’m,’ said Charles doubtfully. 

} ‘ And there’s another thing,’ pursued Mr. Mundon. ‘ You want 
this book, don’t you, to give to that bit of skirt of yours? What’ll 
she think if it’s published shoddy ? ’ 

‘ That——’ 

‘ And, laddie, if you pay you'll get the book straight off. Them 
other geezers’ll keep you months, years maybe.’ 

‘That affair with Miss Whittle is all off.’ 

‘She still on the ice ?’ 

‘She is still on the ice, and likely to remain there so far as I 
am concerned.’ 

‘You haven’t give yourself a chance. Wait till she sees your 
book with CHARLES WILBURTON on the back in swell gold 
letters.’ 

‘On red cloth ?’ 

‘Purple if you like.’ 

‘When will it be ready ?’ 

‘Pay the proper price like all the tip-top authors do and it’ll 
be ready in no time.’ 

‘It will make no difference as far as she is concerned, of course. 
But still—I’d like the book as soon as possible,’ 

‘And you'll have it, son. Leave it to me.’ 

‘Very well, then.’ 

* At-a-boy !’ 

















































(Zo be concluded.) 











IMPRESSIONS OF A FIRST SHIKAR. 
BY T. W. STOPFORD. 


WE sat, Hakkim Dad and I, by the side of the dusty track that ran 
into the twilight. We had journeyed far into the hills from Urak ; 
Urak, where women in soiled red winnow corn by the thresholds, 
and sunbaked watch-towers look down upon Hannah River bub- 
bling and sparkling over shingle wastes between the willows. 

Hakkim Dad the shikari, a man perpetually amused by life, was 
of middle height, wiry, lean, and broad-chested, with that in- 
exhaustible vitality that characterises the hillsman. Swarthier 
than most of his folk, his matted thatch of black hair and straggling 
beard framed a face that was brown-eyed, snubbed-nosed, and 
jovial. He was clothed in a filthy woollen vest pulled down over 
cotton pajamas. His drill tunic hung open, and a faded khaki 
pagrt was twisted carelessly about his head and neck. Shins and 
ankles were wound in ragged puttees, and the feet thrust into a 
pair of battered army boots. Patched, cobbled, and laced with 
string, they had shed their nails and clinked their irons over the 
greater part of Baluchistan, and were as much hardened cam- 
paigners as the man himself. 

As he lazed, fiddling in turn with the butt of his rifle and my 
field-glasses, he seemed the embodiment of that Spirit of the East 
which is such a curious mixture of unrest and lethargy. For it 
will stretch a man upon his bed throughout the day, and then 
catch him and send him upon some wild roaming in the dusk with 
a plaintive song on his lips. You cannot trammel this spirit, you 
cannot fit it to routine. It has something of the indiscipline of the 
cat. It is the old freedom of man, the despair of the West. 

I envied the merry rascal’s independence. He seemed to take 
adventures as his due, and I am sure that he regarded this shooting 
trip of ours after mountain sheep, which meant so much excitement 
for me, as a mere country walk. He had a dozen such adventures 
to hand every day of his life. 

He looked up as a man came swiftly along the path out of the 
dusk and stood before us, another shikari of Hakkim’s choice, who 
had been late in starting from Urak but showed no signs of the 
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pace he had made to catch us up. His name was Buddha. He 
was apostolic, aquiline, with martyred eyes, and a beard like an 
Assyrian king’s. He looked what he was, a religious firebrand. 
You could imagine that wolf face peering down into some fair plain 
where fat Mammon sat among the bowers and jewelled birds 
fluttered in olive-trees. 

His garments and loose pagri were of cotton stuff, and he wore 
chaplis, the sandals of the hillmen. 

Hakkim rose in tired fashion, hitched back his rifle, and swung 
off down the track, Buddha and I following. I gave Buddha my 
rifle to carry. He seemed so curiously incomplete without a 
weapon of some sort, but he would have looked better with a sword. 

The two Pathans broke out into the Pushtu, a language that 
is beautiful and musical out of the mouth of a child and can be a 
sing-song whine in a grown man. 

The path led us into a great dark valley, where the hills, feathered 
with juniper-trees, rose sheer on either side. Such places, by looking 
evil, acquire the name of being so. 

We came at length to a sombre spot by the track, where the 
forest rangers had levelled the ground, and built a rest-house, a 
mud-and-thatch affair, where travellers like ourselves could find 
shelter for the night. The blue mists were swirling round the hut, 
and two donkeys stood outside with drooping ears, piteous, dis- 
interested. A man stood in one of the doorways, wrapped in a 
coat of felt, with the crackle and flame of a fire behind him. 

Hakkim informed me that he was our third shikari, Mohammed 
Gul, who, with the help of a guddhe wala,' had brought our baggage 
here by a longer but easier route than the one we had taken. 

‘ Salaam aleikoum!’ said Mohammed Gul, and came forward. 
He was young, with a disarming smile, jet-black ringlets, and a 
wisp of a beard. A care-free gallant. I went into the room he 
had prepared for me; my valise was spread on the trodden earth 
of the floor, and Hakkim Dad brought sticks and made a fire in a 
blackened corner. The wood smoke rose and filled the air, eddying 
about. There was no chimney, and the thatch of juniper-branches 
showed rust red between the close set rafters overhead. 

I ate some food, and lay down to sleep. Next door, Hakkim 
and his band were holding high revelry. 

I was awoken at dawn. We gobbled a few scraps of food, and 
chilled, and still half-asleep, stumbled across the valley and up the 
1 Donkey-boy. 
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hillside. For the next two hours it was slip and scramble among 
the rocks and shale. Mohammed Qul climbed like a cat. His felt 
coat, with flapping sleeves, hung cloakwise from his shoulders. He 
carried a cake of unleavened bread tied up in one end of a red 
flowered kerchief, and looked more than ever like a shabby 
troubadour. 

We halted at the crest, and looked down. The morning vapours 
were rising about the rest-house. The sound of axe upon wood 
came ringing up, and a magpie sailed out of the tree-tops and 
flapped away across the valley. The mountains of Zarghun 
stretched away beyond as far as the eye could see. Red mountains, 
speckled with junipers like the tree-signs on a map. 

Hakkim, who had been scrutinising the opposite slopes through 
my glasses, and had caught no sight of the ghud* he was looking for, 
now started off along the ridge we were on, leaving Buddha as a 
scout, a precautionary measure. Mohammed and I followed after. 

We crossed the ridge, slithered down what was practically a 
perpendicular face of rock, and struck north. 

Hakkim picked up the spoor of a ghud—little cloven marks in 
the sand—and we held to it like hounds upon the scent. 

It led us over the hills and far away, through juniper copses 
purple with berry, and along nullahs where the red mud had taken 
a perfect impression of the hoof-tracks, and brackish pools were 
white with the droppings of birds. Now and then we lost the 
spoor, and had to stop and cast around for it. On one of these 
occasions Buddha rejoined us looking like a voice crying in the 
Wilderness. The man seemed completely tireless. 

The country became thickly forested; the junipers were tall 
and overshadowing, coarse grass grew in clumps, and dry leaves 
had blown up in drifts round the gnarled roots and stumps where 
nomad woodchoppers had trussed their loads on asses and departed 
for village and town. 

We halted at midday beside a little spring that was bubbling 
up into a pool through silver sand. The place was like a Persian 
painting, with the green ribbon of grass running down the slope from 
the fountain, and the little brown birds and magpies in the branches. 
We ate and drank. The spring water was pure and sweet. ree 
went apart and prayed towards Mecca... . ~ 

Throughout that afternoon we combed hillside and thicket. 
The tracks of our original quarry had been crossed by those of 
1 Mountain Sheep. 
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another ghud, and the shikaris were constantly at fault. It seemed 
as if satyrs had danced cloven-hoofed over the land, playing a 
mischievous prank upon Man seeking his meat. Once we caught 
sight of a mahdwn * silhouetted against the gathering clouds ona far-off 
spur. She was poised, motionless, like a golden calf that Nature had 
set on the pinnacles to be worshipped ; then in a flash she was gone. 

We reached the rest-house in the gathering dusk, weary and 
disappointed ; hounds that had failed to kill. The guddhe wala 
had made a fire, and we flopped down around it and brewed tea. 
The glow of burning juniper-wood lit up the faces of my three 
companions. Hakkim laughing and tousled, drinking in noisy 
gulps; Buddha silent, enigmatical, tapering hands thrust out to 
the blaze; Mohammed Gul tuneful and smiling. They called the 
tea ‘chae’ and the word set me thinking drowsily of Cathay and 
High Asia and camels padding through the Gobi with precious 
loads of the dried leaf. 

I had always pictured the East as the last stronghold of romance ; 
I had been disillusioned, but now I felt that romance was flittering 
over the mountain-side like a small scared thing, and most of my 
pictures took shape again in the flames, and in the strange whisper- 
ings and chirpings that filled the night as I fell asleep. 

We started back for Urak next morning when the sun was up. 
The mountains were radiant in the early morning, and the valley 
seemed more friendly than before. High up in the sky a kite was 
stooping, and there were magpies chattering in the trees. We left 
the valley and the forest country, and crossed a plain bounded by 
low-lying hills where blue mountain hares scuttled away over the 
purple sage. 

One incident on that homeward journey will be ever vivid in 
my memory. On a lonely hillside we came upon a grave. A 
prophet had been buried there, and the faithful had raised a cairn 
of stones and set up a flag to his memory, although the stones were 
now scattered, and the flag whipped to tatters by the north wind. 
A fitting resting-place for one whose philosophy was begotten of 
the desert, one who had sought his God without intermediary upon 
the mountain-tops. 

My companions paused by the graveside, and stretched out 
their hands, palms upward, so that the blessings of the departed 
might fall into them; and looking down from above he might 
know that men still reverenced his name. 
1A female ghud. 














OXFORD IN ‘THE SEVENTIES.’ 
BY CYRIL SCUDAMORE. 


A Far hark back indeed to the mid-Victorian era, when for the 
present writer all the world was young. His own college was 
that of St. John the Baptist, which must carefully be distinguished 
from the College at Cambridge, whose patron saint is St. John 
the Divine. At the sister university, undergraduates are wont to 
cut short the designation to ‘John’s.’ Not so, at Oxford: I re- 
member my tutor, the late Canon Stanbridge, telling us as fresh- 
men at lecture, that we should not hesitate to knock down anyone 
who insulted the College by adopting the offensive abbreviation. 
Perhaps before generalising on the subject of the University, I may 
be permitted to speak more particularly of my own college, as I 
found it, during the years 1875 to 1879. 

Doctor Bellamy, a former Merchant-Taylor Scholar, and Fellow 
of the College, had succeeded Doctor Wynter, and was in my time 
a little over sixty. In appearance he was smart and dapper, and 
noticeable for his white hair, which was not so much the result of 
age as of an accident which had befallen him as an undergraduate. 
He had fallen by some means on to the fender of his fire and being 
insensible would doubtless have lost his life, but for the timely 
arrival of his scout. He lived with his sister, in the President’s 
House, and we saw little of him except in chapel or riding his 
horse through the town.—‘ The Head of St. John the Baptist 
on a charger,’ as a clever caricature in Shrimpton’s window depicted 
him. 
At times he would take a class of Divinity for men reading for 
Honours in Moderations. These classes were held in his dining- 
room, the President himself being seated, somewhat irreverently, 
on a pile of Bibles. One day they collapsed, but Bellamy somehow 
succeeded in saving himself from falling. 

He had a strange forgetfulness of names. One man, whose 
name was Rust, he would call ‘Mr. Ruth,’ and on seeing us smile, 
would alter it to Mr. ‘ Rusk.’ He was fairly puzzled too by a friend 
of my own, who arriving at the College as Mr. Robertson, changed 
his name by deed-poll to Robertson-Macdonald, later on adopting 
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the lengthened form of Macdonald-Robertson-Macdonald. Bellamy 
did excellent service to the College when the bad days for farmers 
set in during the eighties, and the college income of £34,000 a 
year from land, dropped to a mere £14,000 or thereabouts. Bellamy 
relinquished his own £1,500 a year as President, and assisted by 
Bidder, one of the Fellows, took the management of the finances 
of the College under his own control, and by so doing avoided the 
necessity of cutting down the value of Scholarships. The President 
was, I may remark, a man of great private means, and the possessor 
of an estate adjoining the Royal property at Sandringham. After 
his death, when past ninety, his will was proved at the third of 
a million. One of his sisters, Mrs. Tylden, died only a few years 
ago at the great age of 104; so longevity appears to have been 
an attribute of the family. 

I have mentioned Bidder, a Fellow of the College, and Vicar 
of Fyfield. His speciality was ‘Greats,’ and it was always said 
that the late George Cave, as I remember him—afterwards Lord 
Chancellor of England and Chancellor of the University of Oxford 
—owed his First Class to Bidder’s clever teaching. The late Mr. 
Justice Shearman, another contemporary at St. John’s, no doubt 
benefited by the teaching of the same tutor. Bidder, though in 
orders, was as little like the conventional type of clerical don as 
could be imagined. It is hardly too much to say that his colleagues 
thought the dignity of the dons, as a body, was compromised by 
his too free and easy association with the rowdier spirits among 
the undergraduates at whose wine parties he was a guest. Bidder 
was the offspring of the Celebrated ‘Calculating boy,’ George 
Bidder, who as the uneducated son of a blacksmith was taken about 
the country by a showman, and gained notoriety by his ability to 
answer abstruse and difficult problems in mathematics offhand. 
Later he became an engineer and a partner of the famous George 
Stephenson. A brother of the St. John’s Bidder was a lawyer, 
the well-known Victorian Q.C. 

The Rev. Henry Deane, a great authority on Hebrew, in which 
subject he acted as Deputy for Doctor Pusey, would grow eloquent 
in speaking of Bellamy’s predecessor in the Presidency, Doctor 
Wynter—a hearty old man, who in his younger days had proved 
himself a good oarsman in the University boat race. According 
to Deane, Doctor Wynter, in addition to being firm and severe on 
occasion, was something of a wit. A certain undergraduate had 
gone over to the Church of Rome. Wynter sent for the man and 
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apostrophised him thus: ‘ You have offended Almighty God, you 
have imperilled your everlasting salvation, and what is more, you 
have lost my esteem.’ 

One of the College servants had been drowned in the river, which 
was strictly out of bounds for the scouts during term time. Wynter 
summoned his fellow-servants together, and made them a little 
address, commencing with the words: ‘It has pleased Almighty 
God to remove your fellow-servant from this College ; had He not 
done so, I should have had to have done it myself.’ 

No account of St. John’s or indeed of the University at this 
period would be complete without some mention of the senior 
tutor, the Rev. Robert Ewing, a robust and sturdy Scotchman, 
who had come to the college from Balliol. A caricature in Shrimp- 
ton’s window well reproduced his face and figure, dancing a Highland 
reel in a kilt, but it could not recall for us that extraordi 
falsetto voice, which invariably surprised the astonished stranger. 

There was a trace too of malicious humour in the man. Once 
in the course of a picnic in Bagley Woods, I overheard a man from 
another college enquire of Ewing, who had been examining Candi- 
dates viva voce in the Schools that morning, whether a certain 
friend of his had passed. ‘ Yes, Mr.——,’ he squeaked, ‘ your friend 
has passed, but I thought it amusing to make him think that he 
was ploughed.’ During my time, Ewing became engaged to a very 
charming and pretty little woman, and very soon made the College 
aware of the fact. ‘I love A,’ he wrote up on the board, during 
a logic lecture, and smiled at the class, who no doubt had already 
heard the name of the lady, which began with that initial letter. 

At the Commemoration in the summer of 1879, the under- 
graduates, who, owing to riotous conduct previously, had been 
excluded for two or three years from participating in the proceed- 
ings, were permitted to sit in the gallery of the Sheldonian. It 
happened that among the notable persons on whom Honorary 
Degrees were to be conferred was Mr. W. H. Smith, the originator 
of the railway book-stalls and libraries, then a leading member of 
the House of Commons and First Lord of the Admiralty. The 
University Organist, Sir Frederick Ousely, gave a touch of humour 
to the scene by playing the famous lines from Gilbert and Sullivan’s 
Pinafore, which refer to the genesis of the ‘ Ruler of the Queen’s 
Navee.’ At the same moment an undergraduate hung out some 
kind of cloth or handkerchief, representing a pinafore, from the 
balustrade of the gallery. To everyone’s amazement, Ewing, who 
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was acting as a Pro-Proctor with a view to preserving order, made 
a futile rush to seize the handkerchief, and while doing so was 

ted with a chorus of derisive cheers, amid which he made his 
way out of the gallery. The incident was recorded the next day 
in the London papers, which apparently gave some explanation of 
the scene. I chanced to meet Ewing that morning, and heard 
his own account and the reason for his interference. He had no 
knowledge of music, had probably never even heard of Gilbert and 
Sullivan, and thought that the display of the pinafore was meant 
for a kind of insult to his wife. I rather think that the lady, as 
I remember her, did wear something of the kind. 

One could not complain of want of hospitality on the part of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ewing. There were about one hundred and fifty 
men in the College, and probably more than half that number found 
entertainment in Ewing’s house, at one time or another. 

The Bursar of the College, Dr. Adams, Q.C., who was also 
Recorder of Birmingham, a fine, cheery elderly man, was a great 
sportsman. Being passionately fond of shooting he was in his 
element in Bagley Woods, and there he eventually fell dead in 
a ditch, as he had always predicted. 

I have mentioned the Encenia, at which Honorary Degrees 
were conferred. A day or two after this, when myself and other 
undergraduates were about to take our degrees, we found that we 
had to wait until the Honorary Degree of Doctor of Music had been 
conferred on three very distinguished members of the profession. 
It was certainly a strange sight when they approached the Vice- 
Chancellor, Sir George Macfarren was nearly blind, Sir Herbert 
Oakley was lame, while Sir Arthur Sullivan just recovering from 
severe illness, was only able to limp by means of a stick. The 
voice of an unkind undergraduate was heard to remark, ‘ The lame, 
the halt, and the blind.’ Evans, the Vice-Chancellor and Head of 
Pembroke, at once upbraided the offender, threatening to dissolve 
Convocation, if further interruption ensued. Dissolving Convo- 
cation would have meant that the Candidates about to receive 
an M.A. or B.A. degree would have been compelled to wait for 
the next Convocation, possibly a fortnight later. This inconvenience 
was, however, happily averted. 

I have mentioned two of the distinguished alumni of St. John’s 
—Cave and Shearman. With the latter, being of my own year, 
I was frequently brought into contact, both at lectures and in the 
football field. Montague Shearman achieved great fame as an 
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athlete, his distances in the Inter-University Sports and the con- 
tests for the Amateur Championship being the 100 yards and the 
quarter-mile, and was thus well qualified to write later in the well- 
known Badminton series on the subject of Athletics. Besides 
this, he rowed in His College eight and played back in the University 
Rugby team, as well as in the College Association Football Eleven. 
Without ever working for more than five hours a day, as he in- 
formed me, he gained a First Class in Honour-Moderations, and was 
one of twelve who were placed in the First Class in Classical Greats 
in the summer 0° 1879. This was a fitting prelude to his great 
success as a barrister and the well-earned distinction of becoming 
a judge of the H'gh Court. He seems to have been well advised 
in investing his -moluments, his will being proved at over one 
hundred thousan: pounds. He left behind him the reputation of 
having been an abie advocate, an upright judge, and a sincere friend. 

His career was, however, nearly cut short in his second year 
at the University in what I suppose was the last real town-and- 
gown row at Oxford. It was the 5th of November, 1876, and 
Shearman, with a few other St. John’s men, had sallied forth after 
dinner to join in a tussle or two with the boisterous representatives 
of the City. When it came to blows, Shearman, being a man of 
great size and strength, did great execution among his antagonists, 
until some brutal fellow, putting a brick in a stocking, brought 
him to the ground. Carried back to the College insensible, it was 
only after some days that he regained consciousness. A man of 
thirteen stone before the accident, he dwindled down to nine or 
less. For six months he was not permitted to open a book, and 
yet by June he had so far recovered as to be able to obtain a First 
Class in Honour-Moderations—by means of the knowledge acquired 
before his accident. I remember that once when we as under- 
graduates were rather foolishly discussing the question as to how 
long we might live, Shearman remarked that he would probably 
peg out at the age of forty-five. Time has shown that he was 
about thirty years out in his forecast. 

It is singular that neither Cave nor Shearman, both destined 
to become great lawyers, were members of the Oxford Union. I 
used to remark on this, and generally met with the answer that 


probably they did not consider the style of speaking in the debates, — 


at the Union, as a good preparation for a forensic career. Be that 
as it may, the list of Presidents and Treasurers of the Union, during 
my time, contains lawyers such as Germaine and Micklem, both 
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Q.C.’s, as well as statesmen such as Milner, Curzon, Wise and 
Brodrick, Dunbar-Barton and the ecclesiastics, Laffan, Horton 
and Haddon, with distinguished editors, Sir Edward Cook and Sir 
Sidney Low, and the well-known scientist, Professor Poulton. 

Undoubtedly the most outstanding of the many fine speeches 
which I heard during my four years, was that delivered during the 
Russo-Turkish War by A. A. Baumann, afterwards member for 
Southwark. For a full hour, during which he only seemed to draw 
breath once, he held us spellbound. ce 

The division which followed—the largest «ger known up to 
that period—350 votes to about 40, was in favour of the Con- 
servative party, of which Baumann was the chympion. 

I was sitting next to Wise during the debatag2nd not far from 
the speaker, on whom Wise’s heckling had lii'fe effect. It was 
said that Baumann had been preparing this spe¢vh throughout the 
four months of the summer vacation. If he really had spent this 
time in so doing, the result was worth it. Wise, who was on the 
Liberal side, was also a fine and impassioned ‘speaker. He was 
an Australian and, returning to the land of his birth, became, while 
under thirty, Attorney-General in the New South Wales Govern- 
ment, eventually coming back to England as Agent-General for 
the same Colony. While at Oxford he, like Shearman, gained 
considerable distinction on the running path and in the Schools. 

Milner, a Fellow of New College, besides having won fame as 
one of the greatest scholars whom the University has produced, 
was President of the Union during my first term. Even then 
there were many who regarded him as a future Premier. His 
quiet silvery voice still thrills in my ear. c 

Curzon came up towards the end of my time. ‘I can recall little 
of his first speech, which was characterised by the dignified and 
superior manner which accompanied him through life. 

One little episode, however, I can remember. Curzon was 
explaining a political problem by means of a-simile—a youth 
about to embrace a beautiful maiden is shocked-to find that she 
has changed suddenly into a hideous negress. There was a scream 
of laughter which proceeded from one person if the building, a 
West-Coast African negro, Christian Cole, who was evidently en- 
chanted by Curzon’s allusion. This Cole, or ‘King Cole’ as we 
used to term him, was constant in his attendance at debates. 
Though a very poor speaker, he was amusing and was prone to 
appeal to the gallery. ‘I come from Africa’s sunny strand,’ he 
VOL. 151.—No, 902. 12 
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would proudly remark at the commencement of a speech, and later 
perhaps mix up his metaphors and declare that he ‘ blushed for 
a reply,’ instead of saying, ‘I pause for a reply,’ or, ‘I should 
blush to think so.’ He had been sent over from Africa as 
a ‘ Civiliser,’ the idea being that he should distinguish himself at 
Oxford, and then return to his native land, as a future legislator 
and statesman. 

Unfortunately his negro brain seemed incapable of assimilating 
the studies demanded bythe University. True, he read for Honours 
in Classical Greats and was eventually by the goodwill of com- 
passionate examiners placed in the fourth class. Even this lowly 
position was not distasteful to Cole. When the list was posted 
up outside the Sheldonian, he made a little speech to the bystanders, 
‘Look at me, I am a pure-bred negro and am the first of my race 
to obtain an Honour Degree at the University of Oxford!’ 

For a short time he remained in the town, endeavouring to 
maintain himself by coaching freshmen for Smalls, and for a while, 
men would become his pupils for the mere fun of the thing. Eventu- 
ally funds ran low; and King Cole, acting on good advice, went 
home to Africa. 

The position of President of the Union, which has been held 
by so many men who have afterwards become celebrated, has 
always been coveted by the more ambitious among the under- 
graduates. One candidate for the office, while I was in residence, 
went so far as to give champagne-breakfasts and to organise Com- 
mittees in different colleges to canvass men to vote for him. He 
was duly elected, and took his seat as President. The scandal, as 
it was called, leaked out, and the new President was compelled to 
name a day for a special debate on his own conduct. When that 
day came, he had to vacate the Chair for the occasion, in favour 
of a former President, and listen humbly to certain unkind truths. 
He was then gravely censured, but permitted to continue in office. 

Oratory of a different kind to that at the Union prevailed at the 
University Church, to which the sermons of such men as Pusey, 
Liddon and King attracted numerous undergraduates. Nor was 
humour of a certain kind always wanting. Dr. Burgon, a Fellow 
of Oriel, afterwards Dean of Chichester, a deeply religious man, 
was specially noticeable for the quaint and pithy remarks in his 
discourses. 

At the time when the Darwinian theory of the descent of Man 
was occupying so much attention in England, I can recall Dr. 
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Burgon, as he uttered the following sentence: ‘ Personally, I am 
quite content to look for my ancestors in the Garden of Eden, let 
those who think otherwise look for theirs in the Gardens which 
are called Zoological.’ A surprised titter of mirth rippled through 
the undergraduates’ gallery, extending to the pews below, which 
were occupied by the Heads of the Colleges and other grave and 
reverend seniors. Later on, in the same sermon, Dr. Burgon, 
stirred apparently by the famous prosecution for Ritualism, which 
was going on at that period, lifted up his voice. 

‘And what do we find? That young man, whom we knew 
here, so brainless, so ignorant, that he fails in the simple examination 
we call “ Smalls,” and then fails again in Pass Moderations and 
afterwards in the examination for Pass Greats, ultimately after 
various trials, succeeds in taking a degree. After more trouble, 
he becomes a Curate, and later proceeds with difficulty to Priest’s 
Orders. Now mark the change! That young man, formerly so 
brainless, so ignorant, now knows more than his Vicar, of course, 
more than his Bishop, nay, more than God the Holy Ghost Himself.’ 

As the Heads of Colleges entered the Church in procession, one 
had ample time to remark the various personalities who presided 
over the University. There was the stately form of Dr. Liddell, 
Dean of Christchurch, recalling the strength of his famous border 
ancestry ; the cherub-face of Dr. Jowett, Master of Balliol, the 
bent body of Dr. Cotton of Worcester, and many others. Some 
were over eighty and some nearly ninety years of age. Two or 
three at least were soon to escape narrowly attaining a century. 
Of Dr. Jowett I must relate a story which may seem incredible. 
Seated one day near a window of my rooms, which overlooked St. 
Giles, I heard the sound of gay whistling coming from the street. 
I thought that it was some butcher boy trying a popular tune. 
But no, to my astonishment the noise came from the austere lips 
of the great Master, who was no doubt quite unconscious of being 
overheard. 

I have mentioned Dean Liddell, but must not forget that he had 
three fair daughters, one of whom, Mrs. Hargreaves, who died so 
recently, was the original Alice in Wonderland. Lewis Carroll (the 
Rev. Charles Dodgson), the author of the book, might frequently 
be seen in the High. Another celebrity too was Charles Reade of 
Magdalen, the novelist, who might be noted perambulating the 
street in a green cut-a-way coat with brass buttons, which belonged 
to a bygone generation ! 
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In those days there were few young ladies in Oxford society 
besides the Miss Liddells and Miss Willett, the beautiful niece of 
Dr. Legge, the Professor of Chinese. Miss Willett was engaged 
for a time to Oscar Wilde of Magdalen, who obtained a place in 
the First Class in Greats, soon after the engagement had been 
broken off. Knowing that the Greats List was out, I entered the 
Precincts of the Schools, where it was posted up. No one was 
there but the solitary figure of Miss Willett regarding thoughtfully 
the name of her late fiancé. Soon after this her engagement to 
another undergraduate was announced. 

The foundation of ladies’ colleges, the growth of North Oxford 
as a residential town and the permission now accorded to Fellows 
of Colleges to marry, have entirely altered one aspect of Oxford 
as I knew it. But Isis and Cherwell still remain, with the sound 
of youthful voices and of splashing oar. Near Iffley’s historic mill 
and Sandford’s swift lasher, the fritillaries still bloom in the sweet 
of the year, while Oxford’s venerable walls and quadrangles continue 
to defy the ravages of Time. 


‘SHOULD ONCE,’ 


SHOULD once the singing bugle of your name 
Rouse not the galloping squadrons of my blood ; 
Or you remember’d in most wayward mood— 
And so most lovely—set me not on flame: 


Or should the hope that lingers with me yet— 
Through sun and rain a fluting song-bird’s call— 
At last be silent, or on deaf ears fall 

While I, before my day grown old, forget : 


Ah then! though I might still go on to make 

The outward gestures and the empty shows 

Of life and living, and my world deceive ; 

Yet were I dead indeed—no less than those 

Above whose shipwreck’d bones the cold waves break 
On desolate shores, with none at hand to grieve. 


Patrick Forp. 
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IN THE NAME OF THE PROPHET. 
BY HILTON BROWN. 


a 


In extenuation of MacCallacher may be pled a disappointing life. 
A competent physician, the practice of medicine had first terrified 
and then brutalised him. An enthusiast for doing good, fifteen 
years in India—he was a Major in the Royal Oriental Medical 
Staffi—had sickened and discouraged him. An enormous rough 
bullock of a man, purposely ill-kempt, determinedly ill-mannered, 
he was yet popular enough in the many European clubs he joined ; 
but he had found himself disconcertingly sensitive to what is called 
the ‘colour bar’; he couldn’t like ‘natives.’ Their ineptitude, 
their habits, their easy optimism, their futile off-putting probed 
him like thorns; their many good qualities lay outside his range 
of vision. The Tamilian Hindus and Madrassi Mohammedans, 
amongst whom he spent the bulk of his service, began by lashing 
him into a tempest of desperate endeavour and ended by getting 
hopelessly on his nerves. For one small thing they could never 
pronounce his name and the wild shots they made at it maddened 
him—in a land, remember, where pin-pricks tend to magnify them- 
selves into sword-cuts. Furious, desperate, hating himself and all 
about him, he strove on, wrestling with a task at which Heracles 
would have baulked—the practice of medicine and sanitation in a 
South Indian District. If he was something of a brute he had his 
excuses. 

In extenuation of Nur Mohammed Shafi the contrary only can 
be pled; life had treated him above his merits. He was an old 
man of magnificent presence with the flowing beard of the Mussul- 
man patriarch and the long dark imposing robes of the Mussulman 
doctor. As a medical practitioner he was a complete sham—but 
he got away with it. He professed the indigenous school—a mix- 
ture of ayurveda, homceopathy and German patent medicines ; but 
he made the bulk of his thin living by acting as agent for miscel- 
laneous Continental drug firms. Diversely garrulous, devotedly 
pro-British, his blandering tongue and sweet manners had won him 
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a quite unmerited reputation with successive District Officers ; he 
liked to be seen sitting with the Collector, talking with the Judge. 
He was an old nuisance, but a privileged old nuisance, a likeable 
old bore ; successive Medical Officers, amused by him and attracted, 
had allowed him to wander about the Headquarters Hospital at 
Indole, chattering if opportunity offered and if not, just wandering. 
He had been a Municipal Councillor for untold years and exercised 
a curiously powerful influence among his community in the town. 
But to MacCallacher such persons as Shafi were symbolic of every- 
thing damnable—of pointless talk and hopeful inefficiency, of clap- 
trap and quackery and medical mumbo-jumbo. MacCallacher on 
the ayurvedic and unani systems of medicine was worth hearing ; 
MacCallacher on the Shafis of this world was unprintable. 

In India the sensible man, when transferred to an unattractive 
district, goes there and makes the best of it—often with astonishingly 
pleasant results. MacCallacher hadn’t wished or intended to go 
to Indole and he was foolish enough to be openly disgruntled when 
he arrived there. Strong language—and not infrequently foul 
language—was part of the carapace of brutality with which Mac- 
Callacher had shielded his over-sensitive nature ; he gave out that 
the town of Indole was a cesspool and the Headquarters Hospital 
anopensty. These criticisms, not wholly unjust, were exaggerated ; 
Indole was not more of a cesspool than any South Indian municipal 
town must still unavoidably be; and the Headquarters Hospital, 
though suffering from financial shortage and a recent slack adminis- 
tration, was not seriously below average. But MacCallacher was 
prepared to see no good in either. The day after he joined he 
went round with the Resident Medical Officer, damning everything 
freely—including his companion. He found one corner of the 
Hospital compound occupied with a litter of brick-heaps, cement 
barrels, girders and frames—the embryo of the new Lying-in Ward. 
Gynecology was MacCallacher’s speciality and South Indian mid- 
wifery had gone nearer to breaking his heart than any other aspect 
of his profession ; he made outcry about the lack of progress with 
the new Ward, from which he had great hopes. 

‘ Where’s the blanked contractor ? ’ 

The R.M.O. had no idea; he called a peon and chattered in 
voluble Tamil. 

‘It seems he has gone on a pilgrimage to Rameswaram.’ 

‘Then he’d better hurry back,’ snapped MacCallacher, ‘ or I’ll 
get another.’ Half-way round the east side of the new Ward he 
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tripped heavily over a curious coffin-shaped erection of brick and 
plaster, perhaps six feet long by eighteen inches high, having the 
appearance of considerable age. 

‘What the hell’s this ?’ 

The R.M.O., an immaculate Ayyangar Brahmin in a tussore 
suit, a huge white turban and gold-rimmed glasses, gazed at the 
object with disfavour. 

‘It seems to be some grave.’ 

MacCallacher roared at him. ‘ You blanked idiot. Grave! 
Don’t you know what it is?’ 

The R.M.O., wincing at the adjective, shrugged his smooth 
shoulders. 

‘There are many such in the town.’ 

‘It isn’t in the town ; it’s in my Hospital compound. Do you 
mean to tell me, you great owl, you never saw it before ?’ 

The R.M.O. winced again. ‘I had not specially noticed it.’ 

MacCallacher cursed freely. ‘ Well, it’s got to be removed. 
I can’t have a filthy great grave just outside the Lying-in Ward. 
Is it Christian ? ’ 

The R.M.O. peered through his glasses. ‘ Mohammedan by the 
look of it. Some saint. There are many such.’ 

‘Well, out it goes. Make a note of it.’ 

They proceeded, MacCallacher expressing himself handsomely 
on the condition of the Hospital, the criminal laxity of his pre- 
decessor in office and the manifest incapacity of the R.M.O. In 
the long corridor between the two female wards there appeared 
suddenly the picturesque figure of Shafi, sailing towards them, 
his long robes flowing, his white beard stirring in the breeze. They 
collided half-way, and MacCallacher opened briskly : 

‘Who the devil are you?’ 

Shafi flourished a visiting card which had done duty on several 
previous occasions—and showed signs of wear. 

* Allow me to introduce myself. I am Nur Mohammed Shafi. 
I come to greet your honour. I am a fellow practitioner of this 
town. I am your honour’s brother in medicine.’ 

MacCallacher’s response was unusual. 

‘Get to hell out of my hospital.’ 

Shafi fell back before the bull-like figure, the roaring voice, 
the uncompromising words. ‘I—I do not quite understand.’ 

‘I said, Get to hell out of my hospital. My hospital, I said. 
This isn’t a public place. You'd think it was a toddy-shop or a 
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brothel—all the scum of the town wandering up and down! You’re 
not a patient; you’re not on the staff. Get out and stay out,’ 

Shafi stared over his beard. ‘ There is some misunderstanding, 
I am privileged to come here. Colonel Jones——’ 

‘Colonel Jones isn’t here any longer. I’m here and you aren’t 
privileged any more. I don’t want a lot of unwashed witch- 
doctors scattering bugs about the place. Get out.’ 

‘But’ 

‘Get out.’ 

‘But, sir-——’ 

MacCallacher wheeled with a bellow. ‘Peon!’ Shafi made, 
as he realised, a hurried and undignified exit. MacCallacher 
turned to the R.M.O., who had watched the scene with intelligent 
interest. 

‘Who was that old mountebank ? ’ 

The R.M.O. thought, ‘I do not like this Major MacCallacher— 
I do not like him at all. But with a little rope he will destroy 
himself.’ Aloud he said, ‘ He is a crank, sir, one of those bazaar 
doctors. He keeps a small private dispensary. Colonel Jones 
used to encourage him.’ 

It was the right touch ; whatever Colonel Jones had done was 
wrong. MacCallacher snorted. 

* It was like Colonel Jones. Well, I won’t. If I see him again 
T’ll have him thrown out. You do the same. Understand, Mr. 
Ayyangar, I will—not—have every unwashed sweep in the town 
wandering about this hospital. The place is like a shandy-ground. 
. . . “ Fellow-practitioner!” That hairy old hakim! Under- 
stand ?’ 

‘ Certainly, sir,’ said the R.M.O. ‘ Of course, Colonel Jones was 
very easy-going——’ 

‘ And so were you, you great nincompoop,’ roared MacCallacher. 
‘And if I see any more of it-——’ 

The R.M.O. raised his eyebrows and smiled; he had friends 
in high places and feared no MacCallachers, roaring or otherwise. 


Il. 


MacCallacher had fainted as a student at his first abdominal 
operation and the quite pardonable lapse discoloured his whole 
after-life. ‘The great gowk that I was!’ he had said when he 
came to, ‘ I’ll never do the like again.’ And hehadn’t. Desperately 
he had: transformed himself from one of the most sensitive into 
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the most callous young man of his year; he told the coarsest 
stories, made the thickest jokes, showed the least reverence. He 
carapaced himself with brutality. And when the time came when 
the carapace was no longer required, it had become a part of him 
and he could not throw it off. He roared and bullied and cursed. 
Yet the sensitive boy, lying buried within him, stirred constantly 
to his torment; he repented bitterly of his outbursts, he could 
weep in his room when a hopeless case was taken out dead, he 
strove frantically to uplift and better, he pursued impossible ideals. 

But these things Indole did not see ; it heard only the roarings 
and cursings; it accepted the pictures of MacCallacher which 
Shafi drew in the Municipal Council and the R.M.O. in the Cos- 
mopolitan Club. Those concerned made much of these pictures ; 
there was a move to boycott the Hospital; anonymous petitions— 
which in a manlier age would have been knives and bullets—flew 
about to the Collector, to Secretaries, to Ministers. The Lying-in 
Ward contractor, recalled from his devotions by a warning post 
card, had an interview with MacCallacher which reduced him to a 
wreck; he went wailing through the bazaars. 

‘What is this? What rakshasa is this that the Government 
have sent us? It is a two-years’ contract ; only nine months are 
gone; where is the haste? Colonel Jones would have extended 
the time; this rakshasa is furious. He has called me evil names.’ 

‘Me too,’ said Shafi. 

‘My face is blackened. He has called me——’ He repeated 
the words with a shudder; he had the devout Hindu’s horror of 
violence in any form—even verbal. 

‘Mine too,’ said Shafi. ‘Mr. Ayyangar, you must help us.’ 

‘He is a very efficient officer,’ said the R.M.O. primly, ‘ but I 
fear he will not be popular with the people.’ (‘ Not if I can help 
it,’ he thought.) 

But MacCallacher had power too; he made admirers. An old 
man submitted an almost hopeless carbuncle ; the R.M.O. shrugged 
his shoulders and said, ‘ He must die.’ MacCallacher, cursing and 
swearing, operated and the old man went on his way rejoicing. 
The wife of a local landowner of progressive views went in for a 
pregnancy whose complications would have paralysed Harley Street ; 
somehow MacCallacher brought her through and the child—a son, 
too—lived. He made his friends; Shafi and Co. were obliged to 
admit it and walk warily. 

Since that unpleasant encounter in the corridor Shafi had 
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avoided the Hospital as he avoided his creditors—losing thereby 
no little kudos among his few and fickle patients. The time came, 
however, when he could avoid it no longer. Two years ago the 
complacent Colonel Jones had backed Shafi’s application for a 
Government grant for his dispensary, and the Government ‘ tenta- 
tively and for one year in the first instance’ had actually made 
one. Last year, Colonel Jones again obliging, they had renewed 
it ‘ experimentally for a further one year.’ Now they must renew 
it yet again. Would they? It depended upon the rakshasa Mac- 
Callacher and the recommendation he endorsed on Shafi’s applica- 
tion for renewal. Shafi sought out the R.M.O. 

‘In the matter of my grant, Mr. Ayyangar. You have been 
so kind before. You know the good work I have been doing——’ 

The R.M.O. knew nothing of the kind ; on the contrary he knew 
quite well that Shafi’s dispensary was as great a sham as Shafi, 
and very nearly worthless. But it had suited him to support 
Shafi for reasons which need not emerge ; besides, he had liked to 
show his power, he had twiddled Colonel Jones round his finger, 
he had pulled a string in the Secretariat. Great was Kesava 
Ayyangar, R.M.O. Now he pursed his lips; sourly he admitted 
that times had changed. 

‘You must see Major. I cannot tell what he will do; I can 
do nothing with him. Colonel Jones was a broad-minded man, 
also sensible—he would listen to advice. This person goes his 
own way. You must see him yourself.’ 

‘But, Mr. Ayyangar, I am afraid. He will insult me.’ 

‘Then do without your grant.’ 

‘How can I?’ 

‘How, indeed ?’ thought the R.M.O. ‘You owe money all 
over Indole.’ Aloud he said, ‘ You must see Major. If he recom- 
mends, you will get it. If not——’ He gave his celebrated 
sentence-of-death shrug. 

Shafi sent in his card and a typewritten petition together ; 
somewhat to his surprise he was summoned promptly into the 
presence of the rakshasa. MacCallacher said, twiddling the not 
over-clean pasteboard, ‘ It’s you, eh, you old humbug; I thought 
it was. Well, this dispensary of yours——’ 

‘Your honour——’ quavered Shafi. 

‘Tl inspect it.’ 

‘Most certainly, most certainly. When will your honour 


please——’ 
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‘Now,’ said MacCallacher disconcertingly, and reached for his 
topi. ‘Come on.’ 

Shafi had no time or chance to protest ; willy-nilly he followed 
the rakshasa’s striding form. The dispensary was up a side lane ; 
and the drains—— The dispensary was locked and had every 
appearance of having been locked for some time; Shafi had not 
the key—did not seem to know where it was; eventually a dirty 
Mohammedan youth in a blue striped shirt and an insanitary 
yellow turban produced it. The door opened reluctantly and a 
strong reek of saffron emerged ; MacCallacher thrust in and poked 
about snorting. Shafi, waiting hopelessly in the street, could not 
persuade himself that things were going well; this was no way 
to do an inspection—one should be given time, notice, help. 
Presently MacCallacher came out dusting his hands. 

‘You old humbug!’ he repeated. ‘You old fraud. And the 
Government gives a grant for that. And my hospital starving. 
You blanked old——!’ 

Shafi, reeling from the final expletive, watched the huge form 
of the rakshasa go striding down the lane. 

In the afternoon he wandered back, hoping against hope, to 
the Hospital. He dared not see MacCallacher and the R.M.O. 
found himself extremely busy ; but near the débris of the Lying- 
in Ward he encountered the contractor. The contractor was as 
miserable as Shafi himself. 

‘I am ruined,’ he wailed. ‘Shafi, I am undone. He is to 
cancel my contract. Yet see what progress I have made.’ True, 
the foundations were in existence—or nearly so. ‘Still I have 
one whole year in which to complete and if he would only give 
me time. But you know I cannot do it, Shafi.’ 

Shafi nodded sympathetically. He knew the contractor was 
insolvent ; everybody had known that except Colonel Jones. But 
what were contracts for except to help the insolvent? His eye 
lit suddenly on that curious coffin-shaped excrescence, some six 
feet by eighteen inches. 

‘What is that?’ he enquired. 

The contractor made a gesture of exasperation. 

“How do I know? What do I care?’ 

‘It is a Mussulman grave,’ said Shafi. 

‘And this is my grave!’ cried the contractor, pointing dra- 
matically to the Lying-in Ward. But Shafi’s thoughts had left 
him, 
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‘I must look into this,’ he ‘said. 

‘Help me, Shafi.’ The contractor was still pursuing his own 
line of thought. 

‘I will help you,’ said Shafi. 


III. 


A wave of difficult cases kept MacCallacher to the wards for 
the next few days; and when he again found time to inspect 
progress at the Lying-in building his nostrils were assailed by a 
familiar odour. He snorted heartily. 

‘Who the devil’s burning incense ?’ 

MacCallacher detested the smell of incense—it made him think 
of mosques and Roman Catholic festivals and native funerals, He 
charged round the corner of the Lying-in Ward and sure enough 
there was a half-naked figure sitting motionless at the head of that 
coffin-shaped mound of brick. At his feet were the shells of two 
split coco-nuts and three bazaar joss-sticks spiralling blue pungent 
smoke into the thick air. 

MacCallacher had the sense to know that he stood on dangerous 
ground; he went forward and tapped the seated figure on the 
shoulder; he spoke almost gently in Hindustani. 

‘You can’t sit here, brother.’ 

The figure paid absolutely no attention; MacCallacher shook 
it; his gentleness evaporated. 

‘You must go. Get away. Go.’ 

The figure raised its head and gazed at him with remote eyes 
of a cold disconcerting grey. MacCallacher felt his temper slipping. 
He turned to the attendant R.M.O. 

‘Try Tamil.’ 

The R.M.O. tried Tamil at length while MacCallacher listened, 
wishing he had ever been able to learn the rudiments of that terrible 
tongue. Presently the R.M.O. reported failure. 

‘I cannot make him answer. Perhaps he is deaf.’ 

‘ Perhaps not,’ said MacCallacher, feeling the last of his temper 
vanish ; he strode forward and jerked the figure to its feet. He 
shook it and pointed unmistakably to the gate. 

‘Get out. Jao! Poh! Outside. Out of this, you dirty 
rapscallion. Out!’ 

The figure slipped down again to its original position, head 
bowed, motionless. 

‘Peon!’ said MacCallacher. Sidling, embarrassed, unwilling, 
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incompetent, the peon advanced and said something mild in Tamil. 
The figure took no notice—naturally. MacCallacher retained just 
sufficient control to put his hands in his pockets and turn away 
beaten. 

‘Get the Police. I'll come back later.’ 

In the interest of his morning’s round he forgot his unwelcome 
visitor, but at lunch-time, talking over cases with the R.M.O., he 
suddenly remembered. 

‘What about that dirty fakir? Did they throw him out?’ 

Mr. Kesava Ayyangar was his prim dutiful self. 

‘The man has gone.’ 

‘Who was he ?’ 

‘It is not known. Some religious Mussulman. There are 
many such.’ 

MacCallacher eyed him. ‘That’s what you said about the 
graves. Why on earth must he choose this one? The town’s 
full of graves.’ 

‘He said he saw it ina dream. It is the grave of one Khader, 
a very holy man who lived here some hundreds of years since.’ 

‘So you did get him to speak, eh ?’ 

‘He spoke to the Sub-Inspector of Police.’ 

MacCallacher yawned. ‘ Well—so long as he doesn’t come 
back. Put him out if he does. Understand ?’ 

The R.M.O. was silent; MacCallacher repeated his question 
with a menacing inflection. ‘ Understand ?’ 

The R.M.O. pursed his lips. ‘These people are difficult to 
deal with. No one likes to use violence—’ 

* J’ll use violence,’ snapped MacCallacher, ‘ if it comes to that.’ 

The R.M.O. looked at him without speech; his thought was, 
‘I only hope you will!’ 

Two days later MacCallacher set out upon a task he detested— 
the inspection of the minor hospitals in the district. He knew in 
advance what he would find—disappointment, shortage, eyewash, 
incompetence here, good work there failing for lack of support. 
Yet the actuality always succeeded in depressing and annoying 
him even though it proved no worse than expectation. The present 
tour was no exception, and at the end of ten days he returned to 
Indole in the worst of tempers. Twilight fell as he drove through 
the long tortuous bazaar, but as he approached the more open 
ground by the Hospital he was conscious of a blaze of lights, of a 
crowd, of turmoil. Sweeping round a corner he beheld the embryo 
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walls of the Lying-in Ward lit up by the steely blaze of a Wash- 
ington light, slightly fogged by the reeking smoke of incense. The 
street was blocked by a considerable crowd—apparently a newly- 
arrived procession, for the rear members were still chanting dismally 
in rhythm; a number of sheeted Mohammedan females hung 
furtively about its fringes. Standing up on the seat of his car, 
MacCallacher was able to see the grave itself—and to see that it 
was covered with a new spread of green silk with gold spangles ; 
a pandal of thatch with four stout wooden corner-posts stood over 
it. At the head of the grave sat the fakir, a shade more unclad, 
a shade more motionless than before ; and in the forefront of the 
crowd someone was swinging a censer and reciting some sort of 
incantation. Less than six feet to the rear the window-frames of 
the new Ward, set in the rising walls, gaped blankly. 

MacCallacher drove round to the Hospital by another entrance 
and called for the R.M.O. He was answered by a junior House 
Surgeon ; Mr. Ayyangar, it appeared, had taken three days’ casual 

leave and gone to Madras. 

‘The hell he has. And how long has this been going on?’ 

‘Has what, sir ?’ 

‘This tamasha. This infernal row outside. Why was it 
allowed ?’ 

The junior House Surgeon looked ready to cry. ‘I do not 
know how it has happened. Sir, it is not our fault. All of 
a sudden it seems this place has become popular with these 
people.’ 

‘M’m. All Mohammedans, eh ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; Hindus do not take interest.’ 

‘ All since that fakir came ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; it is that man who has played the havoc.’ 

‘Who is he; where’s he come from?’ 

‘I do not know, sir. I am only here a short time.’ 

‘ All right,’ said MacCallacher. ‘Run along.’ ‘A loyal little 
lad,’ he thought. ‘ Blast that Ayyangar. Well, anyway, this has 
to be stopped.’ 

Early next morning he sought out the Collector in his bungalow. 
Bunthorpe was an easy-going fellow, quietly putting in time for 
his pension ; he peered quizzically at MacCallacher over his glasses 
while he sucked at an empty pipe. 

‘Bunny, some swine have encroached on the Hospital com- 
pound. They’re raising the devil. I want them outed.’ 
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Bunthorpe filled his pipe. ‘I’m getting a bit fed up with that 
encroachment, Major. Shafi was here about it a week ago.’ 

‘Shafi ? ’ 

‘Yes, Shafi. He wants to build a mosque there. It’s a 
thaikkal.’ 

‘A what ?’ 

‘A thaikkal—a Mohammedan burying-place. Some saint was 
buried there and apparently they’ve just rediscovered his import- 
ance. Shafi told me some holy man had turned up with a dream 
—you know the usual story. I inspected it. There’s a grave 
there.’ 

‘Oh, there’s a grave there,’ said MacCallacher bitterly, ‘ there’s 
a grave there all right. But, man, it’s in my Hospital compound.’ 

‘It isn’t.’ 

‘Wha-at! I tell you my wall goes right round it.’ 

‘Then it shouldn’t.’ Bunthorpe lit his pipe with irritating 
deliberation. ‘It’s been a muddle, Major; I’m sorry. Comes of 
doing things sloppily. Good old days and all that.’ 

‘But is this—is this pukka ?’ 

‘T’m afraid it is. Shafi had the whole thing pat. I’ve looked 
up the records and I’m afraid he’s right. You see, when they 
acquired the land for the Hospital about sixty years ago, some 
Mohammedan bloke discovered this beastly grave and objected. 
So they agreed to exclude that little bit from the compound. 
Then the bloke died or shut up; anyway they forgot all about it 
and walled the thing in with the rest. All these weary years 
nobody bothered about it; now suddenly they want it. So Shafi 
says, anyway. And I’m afraid it’s theirs.’ 

*‘ But—good God, man, it’s only six feet from the new Lying-in 
Ward. How can women lie in with the devil’s delight raging six 
feet away ?’ 

‘Well—they can’t. Or they’ve got to—whichever way you 
look at it.’ 

‘But—but I don’t believe that grave’s of any importance at 
all. Not really.’ 

‘Doesn’t matter. If they say it is; and if it’s theirs.’ 

MacCallacher thundered his fist on the table and described Shafi 
in good set terms. Bunthorpe eyed him with cynical amusement. 

‘You don’t like Shafi, eh? He’s not a bad old chap.’ 

*He’s a——’ MacCallacher described him again. 

‘In fact, you’ve had a row with him ?’ 
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A sudden thought struck MacCallacher dumb. ‘ Bunny, you 
don’t think—you don’t think Shafi could have worked the whole 
thing ?’ 

The Collector sighed. ‘God knows. Magna est veritas—and 
nobody ever hears it in this place. Shafi’s got a queer lot of 
influence with his own people—I’ll go so far.’ 

MacCallacher’s great figure towered up suddenly from his chair. 

‘I see. And there’s nothing to be done about it.... Well 
—so long.’ 

Straws alter destinies. Had MacCallacher driven back by the 
north side of the Hospital, the matter might still have remained 
open and unconcluded. But in point of fact his evil genius led 
him round by the south side, by the side, that is, of the Lying-in 
Ward and the grave of the holy saint Khader Khan. At the grave 
his way was blocked by a multitude, complete with bands and 
sticks of incense, who were being addressed from the compound 
wall by a patriarchal Mussulman with a flowing beard and the 
long dark robes of a doctor. Interested spectators included the 
Ward contractor, all his workmen, six ward-boys and most of the 
Hospital peons. MacCallacher felt himself snap. 

MacCallacher stopped his car. He got out and in the full 
presence of that multitude and of the interested spectators he 
called Shafi those satisfying names which came first and freely 
to his tongue. In the full presence again he seized Shafi by his 
patriarchal beard and pulled it—hard. 

From the steps of the female ward the R.M.O. watched these 
proceedings with interest. He pursed his thin lips and gave an 
expressive example of his comforting death-before-morning shrug. 


IV. 


A week later the R.M.O. had a letter from his friend who was 
a Superintendent in the Government Secretariat. It seemed to 
afford him much amused satisfaction and he went out to show it 
to Shafi and the Ward contractor, whom he found—as anticipated 
—watching the eager throng at the saint’s grave. 

‘Not long now,’ he said, smiling. ‘ Major will go.’ 

‘ Transferred ? ’ 

‘Transferred. It was wise not to prosecute. Your petition to 
the Minister made a very good impression.’ 

‘Oh, prosecute!’ said Shafi. ‘Why shorld I prosecute ? 
Why should I expose myself to insult ?’ 
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‘And where would you find the money for a vakil ?’ thought 
the R.M.O. Aloud he said, ‘Why indeed? Much better as 
things are.’ He gave Shafi a keen look. ‘But you understand, 
my friend, all this he waved comprehensively towards the grave 
with its crowd of worshippers—‘ all this must come to an end. 
You can’t really have a mosque here.’ 

‘ Of course,’ said Shafi affably, ‘of course. It has served. It 
has served very well. And in any case,’ he added, ‘ there are no 
funds.’ 

The contractor broke the silence. ‘ Who comes in his place ? ’ 

The R.M.O. assumed a distant expression as of one who knew 
but forbore to tell—nay, rather as of one who had arranged. 

‘Ah, that. It is not quite settled, but I hope—I think—we 
shall have Colonel Jones again.’ 

‘Aha!’ cried Shafi. ‘My dispensary ! ’ 

‘Aha!’ cried the contractor. ‘My contract!’ 

The R.M.O. smiled as parents smile at the prattle of children. 
He had friends in high places and he feared no man, be it Major 
or Colonel, MacCallacher or Jones. 
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A NOVELIST OF YESTERDAY. 
BY MURIEL KENT. 


§ 


Ir may have been due to ‘ the demon of chronology,’ as Mr. E. M. 
Forster calls it, that when Mary Cholmondeley died in 1925, the 
literary magazines and reviews scarcely noticed her passing. Her 
span of life covered more years in the nineteenth than in the 
twentieth century ; but her books belonged equally to the latter, 
and her mental attitude remained receptive, vigorous, sympathetic 
—only with added serenity in later years. Yet the critics did not 
hasten to publish estimates of her work, such as modern authors 
frequently receive—even in their lifetime, and although they have 
never held that secure place in the reading public’s regard which 
was hers for more than thirty years. 

Or perhaps this apparent neglect can be traced more directly 
to Mary Cholmondeley’s method as a writer. She had none of 
those ephemeral tricks of manner which modernity applauds. 
‘Starkness’ and preciosity were equally far from her; she was 
neither trivial nor flamboyant in her style. She wrote in terms of 
human nature as she had observed it, not to interpret a psycho- 
logical situation. But the appearance of spontaneity and ease in 
her books is deceptive. She was a deliberate author, whose work 
was the slow production of her whole being ; one who was neither 
afraid of passion nor of transgressing the conventions of her day— 
nor even of being taken for a moralist. 

When Mr. Percy Lubbock’s ‘sketch from memory’ of the 
novelist herself appeared in 1928, many of her admirers must have 
been disappointed to find it mainly a study, in his own genre, of 
Mary Cholmondeley in her latter years, surrounded—and partially 
eclipsed—by other London friends and celebrities. He touches but 
slightly on her work, and for some of us his portrait represents an 
elusive personality, remoter than the incisive, wise, lovable author 
of the navels and, above all, of Under One Roof (1918). 

Lady®Ritchie (who had encouraged her ‘ to go on writing’ in 
1883) contrived to give us a nearer view of Mary Cholmondeley in 
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her London home, by a few lines in her ‘ Notes of Happy Things,’ 
written early in this century : 


‘Tea at Mary Cholmondeley’s. She had asked us, and we went 
into a most intelligent, cool, handsome drawing-room, off the 
Kensington High Road, with sofas and recesses, and pictures, like 
a country room. ... Diana poured out tea; Mary received the 
company. Elegant ladies came floating in with feathers, hats, and 
a pretty stateliness of manner. There were plenty of flowers and 
a most delicious tea.’ } 


Mary Cholmondeley’s home was still in Shropshire when I met 
her, long ago. I had often heard of her as a fascinating new friend 
of my grandparents, and I used to listen enthralled to my aunt’s 
description of the large family at Hodnet Rectory, where she had 
once stayed and actually seen them all—including their old nurse, 
‘Ninny ’"—in the flesh. It was not there, however, that I had my 
glimpse of Mary Cholmondeley and her younger sister Hester of 
whom, long afterwards, she wrote with loving insight and exquisite 
simplicity. They were spending the winter in Torquay, where I, 
too, was staying, as a young girl, making my first awed acquaintance 
with the little group of ‘ literary people’ who, in those days, lived 
in the place or, like the Cholmondeleys, were sojourners there for 
reasons of health. The elder sister was already a successful writer, 
with The Danvers Jewels and Sir Charles Danvers to her credit ; but, 
apart from the glamour of authorship which surrounded her, they 
left a lasting impression of strong individuality beneath their quiet 
bearing, reserved yet gracious. It was not only that they had 
what the discerning son of Sirach calls ‘ the confidence of their good 
descent,’ but both appeared as those with something to confer—a 
gift which had cost the labour of their souls to prepare and offer to 
the world. 

I can recall one memorable day when the Cholmondeleys came 
to lunch with us, arriving late and in their best clothes, for they had 
been at a wedding in a neighbouring church. Mary displayed with 
modest pride a muff which she had made herself; and I suppose 
I must have recognised the nobility of her presence, since it never 
occurred to me that the tall figure had ‘ neither beauty nor charms,’ 
as she had declared in her journal, at the age of eighteen—an ack- 
nowledgment which was significant of her way of facing disabilities. 
Hester, dressed in delicate grey tints, attracted me at once, with 


1 Letters of Anne Thackeray Ritchie. 
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her small stature, shining coils of hair, and pale, pure face. She 
moved and spoke with a shy natural dignity, and like ‘ Evelyn 
Hope,’ she seemed made of spirit and dew. But a stranger could 
not guess at the inner fire which fused her gentleness with rare 
moral ardour, and made her criticism—faithfully delivered for 
praise or blame—the crucible for Mary’s work in those days, though 
she was ten years younger. 

Once again I saw the Cholmondeleys that spring. In spite of 
my nebulous status—neither child nor grown-up—they included me 
in an invitation to a small afternoon party which they gave in the 
lodgings mentioned in Under One Roof, where they sometimes enter- 
tained their friends with theatricals, depending on the loan of the 
back drawing-room for a green-room. I wish I had been present 
on that critical occasion, graphically described by Mary Cholmon- 
deley, when, just before one of their little plays, the perfidious land- 
lady let the back room to another lodger, and they could only wait 
in trepidation till the unsuspecting man went out early in the after- 
noon for a walk. 


‘ We hoped it would be a long one. We rushed into his bedroom 
and changed it into a green-room. I can see now his large evening 
pumps and other shoes in a line against the wall. I had a qualm 
lest he should come home suddenly and find us in acting costume 
in possession of his room, with the double doors open, and part 
of it turned into a small stage with a background of screens. . . . 
We risked it. And the dreadful creature never returned till all was 
safely and successfully over.’ 


There were no theatricals on the afternoon when I was there, 
and I can only remember watching the Cholmondeleys as they 
moved about the long narrow room among their guests; and that 
Hester came and talked to me with that grave courtesy which 
became her so well. Within a year we heard of her death. After- 
wards they found among her papers this epitaph for herself: 


‘A little candle, feeble, blown about 
By all life’s winds of care, and gusts of doubt, 
Flickered and swerved a while, and then went out.’ 


But the flame of her spirit was brighter than she knew. Its clear 
radiance shines in the fragments of verse and prose which Mary 
chose from among the manuscripts that Hester left in her hands, 
and added to her family records in Under One Roof. That light 
rests, too, on Mary’s portrait of the beloved young sister, revealing 
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the elements of greatness in her, the keen, delicate intellect, and 
the mingled fervour and austerity of her nature. 


II. 


Henry James once said, ‘I hold any writer justified who is 
himself in love with his theme.’ By that test Mary Cholmondeley 
was abundantly justified as a novelist ; for the discovery that she 
could write became a compulsion and the central interest of her 
life. At the age of seventeen she had finished a book in a few 
months; but no swift, early triumph lay within her reach then, 
and she did not escape the discipline of rejection and failure. Her 
first encouragement came through the publication of short stories, 
and it was not till ten years later (1886) that The Danvers Jewels was 
accepted by Bentley, who described it as her ‘ bright and humorous 
story. It seemed incongruous praise to the author, who could 
not forget that her success had been produced by ‘ plodding wearily 
from chapter to chapter,’ forcing herself to the daily task of five 
pages, while suffering from ill-health, ‘darkness and depression.’ 
But she had accepted the conditions, and wrote in her journal, 
‘Happiness to me is work.’ 

A younger writer, very different in atmosphere and medium, 
but equally sensitive to the claims of her art, learned in the depth 
of her own suffering to regard it 


‘as a repairing process. ... It is to lose oneself more utterly, to 
love more deeply, to feel oneself part of life—not separate... . 
Accept it fully. Make it part of life.’ + 


The two artists were akin, too, in their experiential, active 
love of truth, which amounted to a passion in both. It perplexed 
Mary Cholmondeley that certain passages in her novels were con- 
sidered flippant, or taken as evidence of an irreligious mind. Her 
reverence lay, with her faith, deep at the roots of her character ; 
and when a friend, much older than herself, ventured to say that 
some people did so misunderstand her, she asked in all seriousness, 
‘How could I speak lightly of that which I hold most dear ?’ 
Profanity, as she understood it, meant the false interpretation of a 
shallow mind, the self-betrayal of a lower choice ; there must often 
have been times when Mary Cholmondeley found herself in a 
position of spiritual isolation, and ‘ depressed at the way people 
mix up their beliefs with unessentials.’ 


1The Journal of Katherine Mansfield. 
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Mary Cholmondeley was not only in love with her theme, but 
engrossed by her own creations—the men and women of her books, 
who are so projected that we seem to watch them rather than read 
about them. Her first novels had been comedies, written with her 
characteristic wit and light touch. But she was conscious of 
‘ better stuff’ in her; and it was not her nature to grudge the pro- 
cess of thwarted desires, of slow, painful effort, which brought her 
a deeper vision— 


‘Where I may find the agonies, the strife 
Of human hearts.’ 


Her imagination was essentially dramatic, and even the minor 
characters in her novels are clear-cut, definite, in contrast with the 
flat, inconclusive figures who come, trailing a dim paganism, through 
so many volumes of modern fiction. Diana Tempest (1893) marked 
an advance in her powers, and was the first of those novels which 
established Mary Cholmondeley’s high position among her con- 
temporaries. Time, and a changed world, cannot detract from the 
heroine’s charm. Indeed, Diana is so fine a creature that one 
almost wants to rearrange her destiny and marry her to Sir Charles 
Danvers, as being more irresistible than John Tempest—who, never- 
theless, is not to be despised. He is a hero of the square-jawed, 
taciturn type which has since been caricatured, in the persons of 
sheikhs and alluring outlaws, by writers whose only aim is 


‘To weave thin novels that are sure to sell’ ; 


and he was a determined lover. It must be admitted that John 
deserved to win Diana, and keep his inheritance, after his hair- 
breadth escapes from the machinations of Colonel Tempest and his 
tools. Even critics who deprecate novels which ‘ tell a story’ may 
find themselves obliged to finish this one—like Mr. Gresley who 
could not help reading to the end of the book which he condemned 
and burned. But the sense of thrill and suspense which Mary 
Cholmondeley’s books excite, even in re-reading, is not their chief 
appeal to discerning readers. The rather elaborate plots of her 
best-known novels are a source of weakness rather than strength 
in their framework. Red Pottage (1899), which made her famous, 
is perhaps more marred by a tendency to melodrama than Diana 
Tempest—and is only saved from that deterioration by the salt 
of her ironic humour. All through the book the characters seem 
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to be pulling their weight against the main motive, and they 
invariably win. 

There is nothing improbable about the intrigue which occasions 
Lord Newhaven’s pact with Hugh Scarlett ; but it does strain our 
credulity that an Englishman of his quiet, cool type should have 

conceived this fantastic scheme of revenge, and carried it out, 
though unsustained by any love for his wife, or even a great hatred 
towards the man who had wronged him. Before the term of slow 
torture which he has set to his victim is ended, he feels only a half- 
contemptuous pity for Hugh. Mary Cholmondeley’s remarkable 
power of presenting her characters as genuine human beings and 
responsible agents, is exactly that which makes us join issue with 
her over the episode on which Red Pottage is based. Mr. Percy 
Lubbock quotes one reviewer who began by affirming, ‘ Murder and 
adultery are nothing to Miss Cholmondeley ’ ; but that critic was 
either perversely blind, or had not read the book. 

It is no confusion of moral values that accounts for this discrep- 
ancy between design and crisis in her work, but a too ingenious 
turn of mind, and an inclination to treat emotions and situations 
intensively, without due regard to the psychological balance sup- 
plied by her characters. Because of their personal vitality we 
cannot be satisfied with the cause shown for their actions—though 
it is not difficult to imagine Red Pottage on the stage, sweeping doubt 
aside by a series of scenic effects. If again in Prisoners Mary 
Cholmondeley failed to make the tragedy entirely convincing, it 
remains a poignant study of the bondage of self-deceived, self- 
centred souls, set in contrast with high-minded, generous ones. 
Her skill in drawing insincere or stunted natures was ruthless and 
inimitable ; but she felt, too, a kind of creative tenderness for Fay, 
and Hugh Scarlett, and other weaklings—taken in their own snares, 
and only to be delivered by a sacrificial love. 

Two at least of her short stories have the haunting power of 
pity and terror ; one woven out of an incident of the disastrous fire 
which broke out at a Charity Bazaar in Paris; the other, equally 
moving, of a woman’s ordeal in a lonely Canadian shack at night. 
But it is, above all, in the detail of life and character that Mary 
Cholmondeley proves her rich humanity, holding attention and 
memory by vivid phrases, unexpected points of view, or by the 
idiosyncrasies of each member of her cast. The outline of her 
stories may become blurred, but not the masterful ways of Dick 
Vernon, and the jests of Mr. Lumley, the ‘ licensed buffoon’ ; nor 
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can we forget Archie’s ‘ small saintly smile’ and determination not 
to ‘ marry light eyelashes.’ Mitty, the old nurse in Diana Tempest, 
who yearns to share a cottage with John and make rock buns for 
his tea, is as real to us as the Gresleys’ Fraiilein, warm-hearted and 
guttural. The very dogs—Lindo, the aristocratic poodle, and 
Boulou, the brainless and excitable Vicarage pet—are unforgettable. 

Mr. E. M. Forster, in his symptomatic lectures on Aspects of the 
Novel, admits that ‘ the final test of a novel will be our affection for 
it, as it is the test of our friends, or of anything else which we 
cannot define.’ By that standard—at once simple, independent 
of literary fashion, and exacting—Mary Cholmondeley’s books were 
taken to the hearts of her generation, and still hold their place 
among those described by Pushkin as 


‘the fiction which uplifts the soul.’ 


BLUE BEAUTY. 


So many lovely things are blue: 

*Tis Heaven’s own enchanted hue ; 

Turquoise and sapphire; seas beneath the sun ; 
Blue summer dusk when day is done ; 


Blue butterflies that sway the grasses ; 
Blue Gentian of the Alpine passes ; 
More lovely still, each new-born child 
First opens eyes of Speedwell wild ; 


Blue distance luring on the feet ; 
Lavender mist and violet sweet ; 
Clematis star and Iris wing ; 

Bluebell hush in the woods of Spring ; 


And wild birds’ eggs—where songs lie hid ; 
Wood smoke from cottage roofs amid 

The trees; blue lightning; and blue ice 
Fringing the eaves; and gay titmice. 


I wonder not in days of old 

The ancient painters strove to hold 
And blend this magic of the globe 
Folded in blue-eyed Mary’s robe. 


MarGaret Scort. 





















SUBTERFUGE. 
BY H. N. C. STEVENSON. 


Many years have passed since the Very Exalted Person visited 
Kyaungna, the upcountry station which lies on the right bank of 
the Irawadi some twenty miles distant from the foothills of the 
Kachin country. Kyaungna was then a small place, with a per- 
manent white population of seven or eight, and none of those who 
were there at the time will forget the trials they experienced when 
that avalanche of visitors smothered them. 

All the junior officers who existed in the far-flung outposts of 
Kachinland, including Donohue, had been called in to assist in the 
feverish activities resultant upon the Exalted Person’s imminent 
arrival. 

Donohue was very young, and he looked forward with keen 
excitement to the coming ceremonial. Two officers of his Service 
were to be invested with the insignia of honours received for their 
work in the hinterland, and he glowed with the reflected glory of 
their achievements, picturing himself moving among that distin- 
guished company, notable even there as one of those strong romantic 
figures—the Men from the Outposts. He had received his orders 
to go to Headquarters a bare three weeks prior to the arrival of 
the Exalted Person, and, like most of his brother officers, had 
been horrified to learn that he would be expected to appear 
in a new type of uniform that had just been invented for his 
Service. 

There followed frantic wiring to tailor and bootmaker, and 
lightning ynpentoeen sad his asses oa mae to age 


The proposed anes abode of the coe Exalted Person 
was a large house set among wide lawns on the bank of the river. 
It was the residence of the Deputy Commissioner, and the life 
of that harassed man was a nightmare of spring-cleaning, paint, 
whitewash, and new carpets. All the other members of the E.P.’s 
party were to be accommodated in the Circuit House, in a fleet 
of launches moored to the river bank below the Residency, and 
in a half-dozen tents pitched on the Residency lawns. All the 
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other houses in Kyaungna were packed with Secretariat and 
Divisional potentates, and Donohue, in company with other small 
fry, was occupying an eighty-pounder tent on the grassy bank of 
the river above the Civil Lines. 

Six o’clock on the evening before the arrival of the Exalted 
Person found Donohue tearing back from the station to his tent 
with a load of bulky packages, eager to see what his new finery 
was like: six-thirty saw him gazing with a stricken look at his 
purchases, unable to realise for some minutes the enormity of the 
catastrophe that had overtaken him at the eleventh hour. At last 
he gasped, ‘My boots—hell’s bells !—they’ve forgotten my field 
boots ! ’ 

A quick whip round the station confirmed his worst forebodings ; 
nobody in the place had a pair to spare. Here was Disaster. The 
daily train from the South arrived at five-thirty in the evening, so 
the next would not come in until an hour after the Exalted Person’s 
special. 

All night that unfortunate youngster brooded on the unkind 
fate that ordained that on this, the first of the rare occasions that 
his secluded life would permit him to stand in the presence of 
the Very Great, he should appear as that sorry target of barbed 
amusement and contemptuous pity—the Improperly Dressed Ass. 

The dawn broke upon a sleepless and very miserable Donohue, 
and it was without hope that he dressed and went over to the 
Residency, where he was to report for his orders. The reception 
and investiture were to be at the station, and Donohue knew that 
most of his ilk would have to be there, and as he pottered around 
the tents in the D.C.’s garden, trying to think how he could ex- 
plain that it would be impossible for him to turn out, the D.C. 
himself appeared. 

‘Hallo, Donohue, you look very miserable; had enough of 


fagging ?’ 

Donohue stammered a non-committal reply, but the D.C. went 
on without waiting for his answer, ‘ By the way, I’m sorry you'll 
not be able to see the show at the station this afternoon. I want 
you and Carrow to be on duty here to see to the distribution of 
the luggage. The servants and baggage will come along first while 
the reception is taking place. Whatever you do see that nothing 
is on the road after the pilot motor-cycle. If H. E.’s car gets held 
up there will be the very devil to pay. Here’s a list of the tents 
and launches showing where everyone is to live. You needn’t read 
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it now. I want you to come along and help me get things squared 
up in my house.’ 

Donohue took the list and pocketed it, he had no intention of 
reading it then. He was saved! No need now to confess the 
tragedy of the boots: his mind was already racing ahead to the 
events of the afternoon—the distribution of baggage would take 
place near the lawn in front of the Residency, and bordering this 
lawn, along the drive up which the Exalted Person and his entourage 
would come, was a beautifully cut hedge about three feet in height. 
With crystal clearness a plan materialised in his mind, and Donohue 
followed his Chief away with jaunty step and happy smile. 


At four in the afternoon, when all had disappeared in the 
direction of the station, a motley figure emerged from his tent 
and slunk down to the Residency under cover of the river bank. 
It was Donohue. From helmet to the bottom of his coat his 
uniform was perfection, but below that, instead of the snappy 
breeching and sleek shining field boots of his dreams, he was wear- 
ing a much-worn pair of grey slacks. His furtive step was eloquent 
of his awareness of the enormity of his offence, but his careful 
survey of the Residency garden revealed only Carrow, who was 
waiting for him to come and settle the final details of their after- 
noon’s work. 

In answer to Carrow’s shocked question as to what the devil 
he was doing dressed like that, Donohue said, ‘Shut up and listen 
tome. You're going to see to the stuff for the big house, and I’ll 
look after the launches and tents; when the pilot bike comes up 
give me a shout and wait for me at the hedge by the drive. I’m 
damned if I’ll be done out of seeing everything just because Kitson’s 
have forgotten to send my boots.’ 

‘But, my dear man,’ Carrow protested, ‘if the old man sees 
you like that he’ll have a fit. You remember how stuffy he was 
when Jimmy called on him in shorts. He’ll tear the liver out of 
you if he gets but one glimpse of those appalling bags ! ’ 

‘Don’t you worry about that,’ said Donohue. ‘ You are going 
to wait for me by the hedge, and when the Exalted Person’s entour- 
age comes past we shall both turn in and do the snappy salaam, 
but I shall be behind the hedge!’ 

Carrow laughingly agreed, and the two busied themselves detail- 
ing off sections of the fatigue party for each baggage group. There 
would be several cartloads of boxes and various other junk, and 
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all would have to be unloaded and shot out of sight in the fifteen 
minutes’ interval between the arrival of the carts and the pilot 
bike. It would need pretty swift handling even if everything went 
right, and Donohue and Carrow, their arrangements finished, stood 
waiting and praying that everything would go right. 

A distant whistle apprised them of the arrival of the Great 
Man’s special train, and in due course a straggling cavalcade of 
carts appeared, accompanied by a chattering army of servants and 
red and gold bedecked chuprassies. 

Donohue and Carrow pushed forward with their minions, only 
to halt, stupefied by the sight of two hundred odd boxes as innocent 
of labels as new-laid eggs ! 

“Good Lord! We’re undone!’ gasped Carrow, ‘ We shall never 
get this lot disentangied ! ’ 

Donohue was shouting hoarsely above the din of jabbering 
tongues. ‘Each servant get out his own master’s kit. Come on 
now, jaldi karo for the love of Mike ! ’ 

A prim Madrassi butler replied that the servants of the Exalted 
One could not be expected to demean themselves with coolie work. 
Donohue could hardly believe his ears: was he thus to be con- 
founded? He saw a vision of a great line of cars waiting for 
passage while he toiled with a nameless mound of trunks, his un- 
seemly nether garments exposed to the gaze of the tittering throng. 
Nay! rather would he perish! The Celtic blood rushed to his — 
head, official decorum fell from him like a cloak, and with a wild 
cry he leaped forward and applied his foot with passionate energy 
to the prim Madrassi’s hindquarters. 

The effect was instantaneous, and the baggage disappeared like 
snow under the furious energy of the now chastened host, and it 
was some time after the last remnants were carried off that Carrow 
heard the distant stutter of the pilot bike. Simultaneously a 
clattering tikka gharri swept up towards the drive from the road 
behind the Club. 

Carrow rushed up to the gate shouting frantically to the gharri- 
wallah to get himself and his filthy chariot out of sight. Did the 
misbegotten carrion not realise that the Lat Sahib was upon his 
very heels? A feminine voice from within told Carrow that he 
could go to blazes, but all unheeding, the distracted youth dragged 
the pony round and ran it out of the drive: as the gharri rushed 
past him the owner of the feminine voice leant out and slapped his 
face! It was the lady’s lady of the Exalted Person’s Lady ! 
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He was still staring after her when the pilot bike roared past 
him and brought from him a belated shout to Donohue, who came 
tearing up from the launches at the river-edge in time to present, 
from behind the hedge, a waist-low view of an exceedingly well- 
groomed young officer to the critical gaze of the Exalted Person. 


As Donohue sat changing for dinner that night a chuprassi 
brought to his tent a chit from the Deputy Commissioner. It ran 
as follows : 


‘Dear DoNoHvE, 

‘Thanks for your help to-day. I hear from the men at the 
station that none of the baggage was labelled. How did you 
manage to get rid of it so quickly? Everything went off very 
well at the reception and after. Where have you left Carrow ? 
I hope he’s not in for a go of fever, I thought he looked rather 
flushed when we passed you at the Residency. 

‘ Yours, 
‘C. H. H. 


‘P.S. H. E. remarked on your smart appearance.’ 


Burma, 














MARRIAGE OF TRUE MINDS. 
BY LASCELLES ABERCROMBIE. 


As she sipped her tea, Mrs. Brember’s quick shrewd glance appraised 
the elegance of her niece’s drawing-room. What specially pleased 
her was not the taste the room showed, but the expense. 

‘Well, my dear, you’ve found your footing at last! And is it 
really five years since Walter left the bank? I certainly ought to 
have paid you a visit long before this. But it’s so hard to get away, 
somehow. You wouldn’t believe what a fool my gardener is——’ 

‘Now, aunt, that wasn’t it!’ 

The old lady gave in. She laughed pleasantly. ‘ Well, no: I 
needn’t try to take you in. I may as well confess. I never be- 
lieved, you know, in Walter’s writing. ‘‘ Make a hobby of it if 
you like,” I used to tell him; “but as for supporting yourself, 
you'll find the pen but a broken reed.” In fact, my dear, I thought 
you were a couple of wilful stupids bent on taking a plunge head- 
first into the lowest depths of poverty. And I knew, if I came 
to stay with you, I should never be able to stop myself saying 
“T told you so! ”’—and of course then you’d have hated the sight 
of me, quite rightly. So I thought I had better keep away. How- 
ever, you and Walter were right, and I was wrong. There’s no 
doubt about that now! I can’t afford tea like this.’ 

‘Ten shillings a pound.’ 

‘And well worth it, if you can pay for it.’ 

Her niece laughed: her merriment seemed to have a slightly 
metallic sound. ‘Oh, we’re not living on tick.’ 

‘Honestly,’ said Mrs. Brember, ‘I never realised you’d got 
on so famously. I didn’t think much of your letters—you always 
were absurdly hopeful. I gathered things were not too bad with 
you, but I still pictured you in that poky kennel of a house down 
in Balham: Balham or Chelsea’s all one to me. Of course, I 
never read magazines, and theatres don’t exist for me; so I really 
had no notion how Walter might be doing with his plays and 
stories. However, judge by results: that’s my motto. I judge 
him by thistea. That’sall the result I need. And how is Walter ?’ 
‘Oh, Walter! He’s all right. You'll see him soon, I expect.’ 
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‘Is he working ?’ 
‘Very likely. Now tell me about the garden.’ 
‘Nay, if I once start on that! But I want to hear about you. 
How do you like being the wife of a celebrity ? ’ 

‘ At present I prefer to be the niece of a celebrity.’ 

‘Humbug! Who’s heard of me?’ 

‘The cunningest rose-grower in the West ?’ 

‘You won’t put me off like that. Mine’s an old story, anyhow. 
But you and Walter are something new. I’m dying to hear all 
about Walter. Is he pleased with his success ?’ 

‘I suppose he is. Yes, I’m sure he is.’ 

‘Well, goon, goon! Tellmeabouthim. Ishejust the same?’ 

‘The same? The same as when? He’s still quite polite: 
you'd notice that, I’m sure. In fact, more polite than ever. Oh, 
wonderful tact, Walter’s !’ 

‘Eh? Tact? Polite? Don’t be modern with me, young 
woman. Men aren’t polite to their wives. Oh, but I must tell 
you: such a polite young man there was in the train. He offered 
me his magazine; and how do you think he did it? “ There’s a 
perfectly delicious tale here by Walter Lubin,” he said; “ quite 
in his best vein,” he went on; “ and that’s as good,” says he, “ as 
anything you can get nowadays.” Now, don’t you call that fame ? 
Just a casual talk in a railway-carriage, and up comes Walter’s 
name as naturally as the weather or the unemployed.’ 

‘And did you read the story ?’ 

‘Well, no, I didn’t. I never could read in the train: whether 
it’s the way things rush past the windows, or the way the book 
joggles in your hands. But Walter’s public is big enough with- 
out me.’ 

‘It’s not so big as you think.’ 

‘Insatiable woman! You're not going to sit there and pour 
out ten-shilling tea and tell me Walter’s public isn’t big enough 
for you?’ 

‘I was meaning the public he really writes for. That’s quite 
small, believe me.’ 

‘Oh, the people who appreciate him properly ?’ 

‘Yes. Not many can do that.’ 

‘Well, as long as there are some——’ 

‘ There’s one person, at any rate, who knows how to appreciate 
his stories, and their object.’ 
‘And that’s you, I hope.’ 
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‘It is. I’m his real public. I’m the person his stories are 
aimed at.’ 

‘Very satisfactory, I’m sure.’ 

‘Very satisfactory to Walter. Oh, there’s no mistaking his 
satisfaction. But of course he doesn’t say a word about it: he’s 
far too polite for that!’ 

‘Now what’s at the bottom of all this?’ 

‘ Aunt, I must tell you! I have no one to talk to, and I’m in 
torment. Walter hates me.’ 

‘Stuff! You silly girl——’ 

‘He hates me, I tell you. And he never says a word: he 
puts it all into his stories. He knows I'll read them, and under- 
stand them. And he just sits and watches me, waiting for me 
to show that I do understand. He’s always watching me, as un- 
concerned as a judge: but always his eyes are amused, waiting 
for me to burst out at him. But I’ll die before I let him see I take 
his meaning! And all the time he knows that I do understand 
him really, and he knows I know that he knows! And we talk as 
coolly and calmly as you please; and all the while he’s watching 
me, and I’m holding myself in, and he’s calculating how much 
longer I can stand it. And I can’t go on for ever!’ 

‘I’m sure there must be some mistake.’ 

‘That’s the devilish thing. That’s what amuses him so. He 
does it all so ingeniously that I might be mistaken! That’s what 
he’s waiting for: he’s waiting to show me—oh, so blandly and 
kindly and reasonably—how mistaken I am. But I’m not! I’m 
not! There’s no mistake. I can read it in his eyes. He’s wait- 
ing for me to break down and rage at him and say all the things 
he’s longing for me to say. Then his stories really would have 
succeeded ! ’ 

‘Now what’s it all about? When did it begin ?’ 

‘I suppose about a year ago. Oh, I couldn’t make out a case, 
I know; but I know what a wonderful inspiration it’s been, his 
hatred and contempt for me. Ever so much better his stories 
have been, since he started this game with me. People are always 
telling me how he’s improving. But I’m the only person who 
knows why he writes so brilliantly nowadays. And I’m the person 
he intends should know it! And always he’s watching me trying 
not to writhe, as each new story goes home and rankles.’ 

‘You know, this sounds uncommonly like a diseased imagina- 
tion. Have you been jealous?’ 
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‘Not really. There was an actress. She was in a play of 
his, and I took a fancy to her. I had her to stay with us. She 
bored him at first ; and then I noticed he would be laughing and 
chattering when she was here, and dull and yawning when she’d 
gone. I tried to think he was being polite to her. But the polite 
thing was, the way he told me he was tired of me, and wanted her.’ 

‘He told you that ?’ 

‘In one of his stories—I only had to read between the lines! 
He wrote it as soon as he realised I wasn’t going to have her in 
the house again. I should never have known for certain he wanted 
her, if he hadn’t written that story. Not a word was said. He 
never even asked why she didn’t come to see us any more. He 
just wrote that story: and there the whole situation was—and 
oh, so delicately drawn! The commonplace wife, and the brilliant 
beautiful girl, who was everything the wife couldn’t and wouldn’t 
be: and the mean little wife is terrified of the beautiful girl and 
shuts her out: and the husband contemptuously acquiesces with- 
out a word: and let the vulgar little wife get all the vulgar satis- 
faction she can out of that! Well, it’s gone on like that ever 
since: story after story, each one artfully poisoned with some 
humiliation for me! These are the stories he sells so profitably 
—and gives me the money to spend! That’s where your ten- 
shilling tea comes from, my dear Aunt! And he’s waiting for 
me to break out at him. But Iwon’t! Iwon’t! He shan’t have 
that satisfaction !’ 

‘ Now isn’t all this just nothing but sheer fancy ?’ 

‘T tell you I can’t prove anything: he’s far too clever. And 
don’t I know how he relishes his own cleverness! But I won't 
give him the chance he’s expecting! “ My dear girl,” he’d say— 
oh, can’t I hear him! just as if he’d said it this very moment !— 
“My dear girl, you mustn’t mix up art and life like that. Reality 
may give me a hint or two; but if you’re going to charge me 
personally with all the emotions I describe in my stories, why, 
you'd better give up reading them ’”—knowing quite well I wouldn’t 
miss one of them now for the whole world! And the next thing 
would be, the whole conversation exquisitely transformed into a 
funny story that would make me stamp again with anger: the 
vulgar little wife shown up once more!’ 

The conversation paused. Mrs. Brember seemed baffled. ‘I 
don’t know what to make of this. Young people are beyond me 
nowadays. Have there been many of these stories ?’ 
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‘Dozens, dozens! You wouldn’t see anything in them: any- 
thing of that kind, I mean ;. nobody would, except me. He knows 
to a hair how to make me understand. There needn’t be anything 
about a wife—not even about a landlady or a mistress or an uncle 
or a golfing friend : I’ve been all these! It may be a mere allusion, 
or the reflections of the man who tells the story, or—but there’s 
no end to his dodges. Sometimes I'll be thinking he’s left me 
out for once; and then, in a flash, he’s got home to me! It’s a 
new sort of art with him. And everything must be raked up, 
old or new! Oh, I’m not perfect, I know. I haven’t always 
been as solemn about him and his genius as I ought to have been. 
People would come to see us; and I might fetch him out to help 
me entertain them. Well, he could go on working after they'd 
gone, couldn’t he? But no: out he comes like a martyr; and 
it seems I’ve spoilt the whole day. Not a word about it, of course : 
Oh no! Far too polite for that! But he writes a story about 
it—for me to read. You wouldn’t believe how nicely he wraps 
it up! And if we’ve accepted an invitation to dinner, haven’t 
we got to go, even if he zs in the middle of something? So there’s 
a story about that too! And why couldn’t he tell me he doesn’t 
like sausages ?’ 

‘Sh! I heard a door shut to. Isn’t he coming ?’ 

‘Aunt, mind what you say to him! Don’t give me away! 
He understands me so exactly that he knows perfectly well I’ve 
been pouring all this out to you. But don’t give him a hint of 
that!’ This was spoken very hastily and quietly. 

The successful young author came into the drawing-room. By 
the hearty way he greeted his wife’s aunt, it seemed he was very 
well pleased with himself. 

‘You’ve been at work, I suppose,’ Mrs. Brember said, rather 
primly ; ‘ you haven’t let my arrival interrupt you, I hope ?’ 

He waved a piece of bread and butter. ‘I don’t let anything 
interrupt me, my dear aunt: not unless I want it to. One can’t 
be a monk, you know. But what I want now is a right good 
talk. I’ve had a red-hot spell this afternoon—writing as if the 
foul fiend were behind me with a pitchfork. Now for a little re- 
laxation. Tell me about the roses. Still winning prizes ? ’ 

‘You are the person for prizes, I think,’ said his aunt. ‘ All 
this ’"—glancing round the room—‘this must surely be the first 
prize in your class! My roses never achieved the like of this!’ 
‘Wonderful how easy it is, my dear aunt. This afternoon, 
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now : three hours at top speed working out an idea that was simply 
a gift from God: and the proceeds will keep this house going 
for a week.’ 

‘I’m glad I struck one of your good days, to start my visit.’ 

‘It all depends on the idea. Give me a really good idea, and 
I can go ahead like a fire-engine.’ 

‘So you had a good one to-day ?’ 

‘Just the sort I revel in.’ 

‘May we hear it?’ 

‘Oh, certainly. It’s about an author. He takes a dislike to 
his wife, and instead of having it out with her, he starts writing 
stories at her, if you understand me.’ 

A certain rigor seemed to pass into the two women; it was 
scarcely perceptible, but he, at any rate, could not possibly have 
noticed it, he was so busy with a toasted tea-cake. 

‘T think I understand you,’ said his aunt. 

The young author went on with evident gusto. ‘ All the petty 
incidents of their life keep cropping up in his stories; but all 
transformed so nicely and so maliciously that, though she can’t 
help but recognise them and be hurt by them, yet it’s out of the 
question for her to accuse him of the thing she knows very well 
he’s doing. In fact, she can’t even be certain in her mind that 
his stories really are aimed at her, they’re written so subtly: she 
can’t be certain in her mind, but she knows it in her heart! And 
her infuriated impotence as she reads story after story—all of 
them exquisite works of art: Oh, he knows she can’t help seeing 
how good they are, and how they deserve all the applause they 
get: that’s the brine the rod is pickled in, to make the stripes 
smart !—I say, that infuriated impotence of hers, which by the 
way she can never really hide from him, however hard she tries, 
that, my dear aunt, is what he enjoys, and feasts himself on.’ 

‘You seem to enjoy it too.’ 

‘Of course! I’m the author—I mean, I made up the story ; 
so naturally I enjoy it. But you haven’t heard the best of it 
yet. When my man, this author, has played this game for a 
while, what do you think I make him do—the climax of it all ? 
You’d never guess: yet it’s the simplest thing in the world! He 
makes a story of the very identical thing he’s been doing all along 
—in fact, he tells his own story! But so impudently and so dexter- 
ously, that still his wife can’t reasonably accuse him of anything.’ 
Mrs. Brember had nothing to say. However, her niece now took 
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part in the conversation. ‘ But what exactly is this climax?’ she 
asked, in an admirably interested tone. 

‘Why,’ said he, ‘ what I told you. I make my author deliber- 
ately betray himself—or apparently so—by finally writing just 
the sort of story I’ve been writing—the story I made up about 
him. He writes a story that puts the whole situation quite plainly 
—his situation, and hers! He writes the story of an author who 
loathes his wife and puts his loathing into his stories for her to 
read there, in such a way that, though she’s bound to understand 
him, she can’t challenge him! Now isn’t that ingenious? Don’t 
you think that ought to finish her off ?’ 

‘Finish who off?’ asked his wife, quite steadily and smiling. 

‘The real wife—I mean the real wife in my story: the wife 
of the man my story’s about. Though she daren’t challenge her 
husband even now, she can’t have the tiniest doubt left about 
the game he’s been playing with her. Another cup of tea, dear, 
please. Oh, it’s a good piece of work! You'll see, when you 
read it.’ 

‘There won’t be any need for you to sign that story, Walter,’ 
said his wife. 

The young man looked surprised. ‘Eh? What do you mean ? 
No need to sign it? I don’t understand——’ 

‘Your public will understand.’ 

‘Well, I don’t know. Extraordinary how stupid people are. 
Why, believe me, some of them are quite capable of thinking I 
was getting at you, my dear!’ 

















GINGER: AN OUTLAW. 
BY F. G. TURNBULL. 


I map seen the old she-cat of the woods many times, but always 
she saw me first. Her dim, grey form arose from the rocks and 
drifted up the bank of a Highland stream where I fished one day in 
April. She halted on the crest of a ridge to look back at me, then 
vanished down the other side. I could see that she would soon have 
kits; probably in one or another of the neighbouring burrows. 

The old cat was feral—that is the name given to members of 
her tribe which, scorning the luxury of human protection, have 
taken to the woods and reverted to their natural mode of life. 
She, however, was two generations removed from the hearth-rug. 
Her mother had returned to the wild, and my transient friend was 
born amid the ferns in a rock-cleft by the running water. 

That there was still a trace of the old life in the grey cat, I was 
quite certain. Always when we met, she stopped to gaze at me 
before passing out of sight. At these moments, there seemed 
to be an infinite longing in her attitude: a longing to linger, to 
speak to me, to take me, just for a little, on trust, that she might 
fathom the dimly understood bond which she felt to exist between 
us. There was wistfulness rather than fear and hatred in her look. 
But ever the older, wilder instincts brushed aside the promptings 
of the present, and with a whisk of her heavy tail the cat would 
turn about and stalk away. 

The next time I saw her, she was dead. In the bracken, whence 
the grey crows had lifted and blown away, her body lay quite flat 
and sodden with rain. Round her neck was a tightly drawn snare. 
Her eyes were gone and her side was ripped open. That, of course, 
was the work of the crows. 

I pulled the snare pin up, and lifting the thick-set, furry body 
by the wire thrust it into a rabbit stop and blocked the entrance 
with a stone to keep the crows out. The beetles would finish her 
off. The Sextons, I mean. They burrow into carcases, lay their 
eggs, and the grubs consume the decaying matter; then every- 
thing is fresh and clean again. It’s the better way. 

As I waded upstream, I wondered how the kits had fared. It 
seemed a coincidence that I should find one of them half an hour 
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later. It was the only one I ever found, although, no doubt, there 
were others. 

The hysterical cries of mobbing blackbirds betrayed the little 
creature’s presence. I said to myself, ‘The birds have found the 
old owl up at the linn rocks.’ But,no; I wasmistaken. Here, on 
a branch, was hunched a yellow-furred kitten about ten or twelve 
weeks old. His fur bristled as he stared at me with great amber 
eyes. Ifever anything embodied and expressed ferocity and courage 
in their most concentrated degree, it was this little fiend before 
me. Being feral, he was much bigger than a domesticated kit of 
the same age, but he was pitifully thin. How he had survived the 
weeks following his mother’s death must ever remain a mystery. 

When I approached, the kitten tried to turn round upon the 
branch, but his hind feet slipped off. Whilst he clung with his 
forepaws, trying to scramble up again, I grabbed him by the scruff 
of the neck and lifted him down. No blue-blooded wildcat could 
have been more vicious than this squalling little demon in his fight 
for freedom. In the end his own physical weakness defeated 
him ; he became limp in my grasp, and mewed sadly. 

In the hope of cheering his forlorn little soul, I spoke to him 
gently. ‘ Poor little chap,’ I said, ‘ you’re missing that old grey 
mother of yours, aren’t you? And you are hungry: there seems 
to be nothing inside your skin but yourself.’ 

He looked so pathetic, I tried to stroke his head, but his keen 
little hooks lashed out for my hand, and I did not try again. 

Curious to know how a return to human habitation and its 
comforts would affect the waif of the wild, I decided to take him 
home. We had a real battle when I tried to put him in my creel, 
and when I succeeded, he crouched in the bottom growling in a 
most alarming manner. Then I continued fishing. 

Some time later, I thoughtlessly rested my hand on the creel 
lid. Instantly, a yellow leg shot through the hole and four razor- 
edged claws scored crimson furrows across my fingers. I slung 
the creel farther round my back after that. 

When fishing on this stream, I usually go at midday to an 
adjacent farm, called The Craigs, for something to eat. Bob Ross, 
the farmer, is an old acquaintance of mine. He and his wife, 
Jean, never fail to extend a hearty welcome when I call. 

Whilst we were at the table, I described the kitten I had cap- 
tured. Bob was very interested; he asked what I meant to do 
with it. 
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‘ Well,’ I said, ‘I'll fatten it up a bit first, then see if I can 
re-domesticate it. If it can be taught to remain on the floor, 
there won’t be much trouble with mice.’ 

‘No, I dinna suppose there would,’ commented Bob, adding, 
‘ Ye ken, a cat like that wouldna’ come amiss here. We've got four 
already, but they’re sae fat axu:’ weel fed, they’re ower lazy tae hunt 
the rats, an’, lord kens! we’ve mair than enough o’ them. Would 
ye sell that cat? I'll gie ye twa half-croons for it.’ 

Since the kindly pair had always refused payment for the 
considerable quantities of food I consumed, I felt that here was an 
opportunity to repay, in slight measure, a little of the debt that I 
owed them. 

‘ You can have the cat for nothing, Bob,’ I said; ‘I owe you 
something for all the meals I’ve eaten here, and, in any case, it 
would be of more use to you than to me.’ 

This point settled, we went to view the kitten where I had left 
it, at the back door. Jean filled a saucer with cream and brought 
it out. Bob opened the creel. There was a scrape of claws on 
basket-work, a blur of racing, yellow legs, and the little cat was gone. 
That was the last I saw of him. 

A year elapsed before I called at The Craigs again, and the 
farmer gave me the history of Ginger. That was the name given 
to the kitten. When the story was finished, I concluded that a cat 
which is three generations feral is wholly and irretrievably wild. 
This is Bob’s tale ; I have merely filled in one or two blanks to make 
it as complete as possible. 

On the day following Ginger’s arrival, the farmer found the 
slig’.- remains of three Wyandotte chicks on the granary floor. At 
first he suspected rats. But a puff of falling dust from the roof 
caused him to glance upward. And there, crouched on a rafter, 
was the yellow kitten. The moment Ginger found the man’s eyes 
on him, he leapt from the rafter to the wall-top and vanished 
through a ventilation hole. 

Bob scratched his head in perplexity. He knew the culprit 
now. This was a bad start; the kitten was here to kill rats, not 
chickens. Ginger would have to be closely watched, and his hunt- 
ing activities carefully directed. 

A week later, when next the farmer saw the cat, he was coming 
from beneath the threshing-mill with a rat in his mouth. This 
was better ! 

On seeing Bob, Ginger dropped his burden, and in three jumps 
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reached the top of the mill. From there he sprang to the rafters, 
then leapt through an open skylight on to the roof, and away, 
The movements of the kitten were so beautifully calculated and 
executed that the farmer gazed in admiration and surprise. Stoop- 
ing, he picked up the deceased rodent.- 

Outside, he met his wife and held up the rat for inspection. 

‘See, Jean,’ he exclaimed, ‘Ginger got this!’ 

‘ Look here, Bob,’ said Jean, ‘ ye’ll juist hae tae get rid o’ that 
deil o’ a cat! He’s killed auld Biddy, an’ her chickens would hae 
been hatched the morn!’ 

Bob dropped the rat and gazed blankly at his wife. The news 
took his breath away. Biddy was a nondescript old hen whose 
semi-permanent broodiness was her only asset. She had reared 
scores of chicks in her time. Having been here so long, she was 
more an institution than a fowl. Everyone had a soft spot in his 
heart for Biddy. 

Into the farmer’s mind came bitter thoughts concerning Ginger. 
He then recalled that ten of the eggs in the old hen’s previous 
sitting had been destroyed by rats. Bob, in a very uncertain state 
of mind, did not know what todo. In the end, however, he decided 
to allow the kitten one more chance. 

As the weeks went by, chicks still disappeared, and dead rats 
were picked up at frequent intervals. Because of this, the farmer 
continued in a disturbed frame of mind. He tried to convince 
himself that rats were the culprits where the chicks were concerned. 
But he found that he could not deceive himself. At the back of 
his mind, he knew well enough that the yellow kit was the offender. 
And he wondered whether the loss of the chicks was a high price to 
pay for the destruction of the rats. It certainly seemed to be. If 
he could have laid hands on the cat, he would have got rid of it. 
But no one ever saw Ginger now. He apparently lay in hiding dur- 
ing the day, then went a-roving when the shadows fell to hide his 
silent passing. 

Earlier in the year, a pair of tawny owls had taken up residence 
in a tree close to the farmyard. Knowing their useful method of 
dealing with vermin, the farmer was extremely pleased to learn of 
the birds’ arrival. He issued the order that no one must molest 
them, and did everything possible to encourage them to remain. 

A quartet of downy owlets had appeared in the tree about 
the same time as the yellow kit arrived. These little creatures 
thrived amazingly and, at last, were fledged. It was a calm, 
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starry night when first they used their wings and left the tree. 
One by one they flapped down to alight on the stacks. From 
there they flew to a rusty old mowing-machine, and perched 
together to be fed. The parent birds flitted silently here and 
there like great brown leaves. Theysearched for mice and beetles, 

Then a dim thing in tawny fur raced up the mower-shaft and 
lashed rapier hooks at the little owls. One of them emitted a 
startled yelp and flapped awkwardly up to land on the engine- 
house roof. Beneath the mower, low growls, menacing in their 
intensity, told of a hunter at work on his kill. One of the old 
birds now came sailing round a stack on slanting wings. It hov- 
ered for a moment, weighing the situation, then darted like an 
arrow beneath the mower. A long yellow leg flashed swiftly across 
its face to leave a featherless furrow. The owl uttered a sharp 
squawk and jerked up, but suddenly darted down again with great 
talons extended. 

The kitten did not linger; he bolted under the engine-house 
door, through the driving-shaft hole in the wall, and from there into 
the mill. 

When the three dead owlets were brought to him, Bob decided 
that Ginger had done enough harm. 

‘ Hang that brute o’ a cat!’ he said. ‘ We micht as weel hae a 
tiger gaen aboot. He’ll be killin’ the cattle afore lang. I'll puta 
stop tae this!’ 

Five rabbit traps were taken from a hook. One was set in 
the stable, one in the granary ventilator, one beside the late Biddy’s 
nest, and the remaining two in the stackyard. 

Half an hour before dawn, next morning, the old she-owl was 
fast in a stackyard trap. Half a minute later, Ginger found the 
owl and slew her where she stood. 

When Bob went round the traps and found the dead owl, he was 
furious. Throwing down the stick he carried, he strode, fuming, 
to the house. He pulled his gun from behind a cupboard, took 
two cartridges from a drawer and rammed them viciously into the 
breech. Jean looked at him in surprise. ‘ What’s he done, now, 
Bob ?’ she asked. There was no need to explain whom she referred 
to when she said ‘he.’ 

‘ He’s killed ane o’ the auld owls,’ growled the man. ‘I'll get 
the yellow brute for that!’ 

But, at the end of an hour’s fruitless search, the farmer had to 
admit defeat. Ginger, elusive as ever, was not in evidence. The 
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gun was put away, still loaded for emergency, and Bob sat down 
to breakfast. No sooner was he seated, however, than the dairy- 
maid came running in to say that Ginger had just killed a Fantail 
pigeon on the granary roof. 

Knocking a chair over in his haste, Bob seized his gun and 
dashed out. The cat was just crossing the ridge-pole when the man 
fired. There was a tinkle of broken slates sliding down the roof as 
thecat’s tail went overout of sight. Bob ran round to the other side 
ofthe granary. The pigeon’s body was lodged in the gutter pipe, 
but Ginger had vanished. And nobody saw him again for months, 

The farmer was positive that some of the pellets had hit the 
mark. And he was equally positive that if the wounds did not 
prove fatal, Ginger would be more elusive than ever. 

Later, although the kit was never seen, Bob felt certain that it 
was still about the farm. When he went round the buildings at 
night, just before retiring, the hairs on the nape of his neck would 
rise, and his scalp tingle now and again at some quiet corner. Yet 
the lamp failed to reveal the burning, amber eyes that he felt certain 
were glaring upon him. 

Eventually, when everyone but Bob was convinced that Ginger 
had died, one of the farmyard cats, a soft, milk-loving Tom, was dis- 
covered dying at the door. Its skin was slashed toribbons. Bob 
experienced a feeling akin torelief. His conviction was well founded, 
for the killing was undoubtedly the wild-cat’s work—or play. 

Jean now became genuinely afraid. The yellow kitten had 
grown rapidly, and might be dangerous if accidentally cornered. 
But an unexpected turn of events deflected the general interest 
from the killer for a short time. When the first fall of snow occurred 
in December, the neighbouring farm, Balmyle, was burned to the 
ground. The well-filled stackyard was reduced to a desolation of 
fluffy, smoking ash. Immediately the fire broke out, the Balmyle 
rats flocked from all points to congregate about their leader. Only 
on occasions of dire emergency is a leader’s service required. Then 
his power is absolute ; and seldom, indeed, is the trust misplaced. 
The great old rat went through the farmyard with a horde of others 
at his heels. He led them across a lane, then over a mile of snow- 
covered fields to—The Craigs. 

Three pairs of eyes saw the migrants come. Two tawny owls 
waited silently in a tree; and, on the sill of a granary window, 
@ long, yellow form glared at the slowly moving dark patch out 
on the snow. As the rat-pack approached, the cat passed in 
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through the window, then went down through the mill and crouched 
behind the door that led from the stackyard to the barn. 

When the owls swooped together from the tree, the rodents 
dashed frantically in all directions. Seven of them passed under 
the guarded door, and every one died behind it. Between them, 
the birds accounted for nineteen, then returned to the tree to rest. 
Standing motionless there, gazing silently down, they saw three 
more dark forms detach themselves from a hedge to scurry towards 
the stacks. With a whoop, the owls dived, and in ten seconds 
their score stood at twenty-two. 

Again the birds perched and waited. Presently, seven more 
dark forms left the shade of the hedge, and the owls swooped as 
before. There came two squeaks of alarm, a wild flapping of wings, 
and the birds returned hurriedly to their perch. Then each of those 
seven stoats spat out a tuft of owl feathers, and continued to follow 
thetrail ofthe rats. Inafewseconds, they disappeared in thestacks. 

Next day, a farm-hand from Balmyle called to tell Bob Ross 
about the fire, and to ask if shelter could be provided for the rescued 
cattle. The stock was to be distributed in the adjacent farms 
until other arrangements had been made. Bob, of course, said he 
would be glad to help in any way possible. 

As the messenger was about to leave, he remarked that he had 
seen the tracks of an army of rats, and that, as far as he could see, 
they ended at The Craigs. The information alarmed the farmer ; 
he knew the havoc that might be wrought in a stack by a horde 
of hungry rats. Thanking the man, Bob hurried round to the 
stackyard, and found rat footprints everywhere in the snow. He 
discovered twenty carcases also, and in his heart he thanked the 
owls. The cattleman’s boy removed Ginger’s seven before Bob 
saw them, and weeks elapsed before he heard of this. 

After the Balmyle cattle had arrived and been fed, the farmer 
called one of his ploughmen, and together they went rat-hunting 
in the stackyard. Old Glen and Quirk, the collies, accompanied the 
men. A ferret was put down, and it promptly disappeared among 
the straw. From three stacks, forty-seven rats were ousted and 
killed ; the collies catching most of them. 

Later, the ferret was put into a fourth stack, and that was the 
last they ever saw of it. After waiting for an hour, Bob concluded 
that the lithe creature had found a tunnel leading away under- 
ground, and, wandering along it, had become lost. He did not 
know, until the body of the ferret was found when thrashing was in 
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progress, that there were seven stoats in that stack to meet it. 
A ferret will bolt one stoat, two, or, perhaps, three, but to attack 
seven in a farmyard cul-de-sac means death, violent and horrible, 

The whole of the following day was devoted to rat-hunting, 
In the afternoon, the men commenced operations in the stable, 
They used a ferret which had been borrowed from the gamekeeper, 
The willing little creature was pushed into a hole in one of the 
stalls, then the men stood back with the dogs, awaiting events, 

Silence reigned for a time until a mare in a loose-box along at 
the end gave a snort of alarm and banged her heels against the 
wall. There came a low, menacing snarl, a hateful sound, followed 
by a long squeal and a vicious growl. The dogs barked and got 
in his way as Bob dashed towards the loose-box. He flung the door 
open, looked in, then yelled, ‘Oh! Ye slinkin’ yellow deevil!’ 
His stick hissed through the air as he let it fly with all his might 
into a corner. Ginger dodged the missile, sprang lightly to the 
hay-rack, poised a moment to throw a look of concentrated hate 
at the man, then leapt upward through the feed-hole into the loft. 

Men and dogs rushed pell-mell towards the stairway giving access 
to the loft. The place was searched from end to end, in vain. 
The tawny will-o’-the-wisp was lost again. Under the loose-box 
trough, in the darkness, the ferret lay stretched in the unsuspected 
lair of the cat. It was bitten through the neck, and was quite dead. 

Soon afterwards, matters came to a head when Jean, greatly 
distressed, announced one morning that her cherished pen of ten 
prize Aylesbury ducks had been wiped out in the night. There 
and then, Bob vowed that he would do no more work until the 
outlaw cat was finally and irrevocably dead. 

In justice to Ginger, it must here be said that he had no hand 
in the slaughter of the ducks. As the keeper pointed out later on, 
had the angry farmer taken time to examine the duck’s injuries 
more closely, he would have found that stoats had done the deed. 

However, immediately his wife’s announcement had been made, 
Bob wrote a note to the vet., who was calling to dress burns sustained 
by the Balmyle cattle, requesting that he should bring some prussic 
acid along with him. Doped bait would then be distributed at 
every point where the cat would be likely to find it. That this 
measure would ultimately bring about Ginger’s end, there was 
little doubt. The poisoned bait, however, was never used. 

Soon after midnight, when an almost deathly silence reigned 
in the farm buildings, a scurry and squeak came from inside the 
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granary walls. A pointed head with long grey whiskers poked 
out of a hole, then a rat emerged. It looked quickly around the 
dim, moonlit granary then bolted along the floor and through a 
cat-hole in a partition. 

Presently, a pair of fiery pin-points appeared at the hole the 
rat had left. A moment later, another pair shone beside the 
first, and two stoats emerged—thin, slinky dealers in death. Across 
the floor they flickered and through the cat-hole. Two more of the 
russet hunters appeared. They stood for an instant with their 
tails and little flat heads held high, then they went leaping after the 
others. 

The rat had gone to ‘earth’ in a pile of sacks, but the swift 
little hounds of the blood-soaked highways quickly rooted it out. 
Terror-stricken, and with its tail sticking out behind as stiff as wire, 
the rat scampered towards the mill. But it slithered, stiff-legged, 
to a stop when down from the gloom of the dusty-webbed rafters 
fella long, tawny cat. With a soft thud the outlaw hit the floor six 
inches from that big rat’s nose. The rodent, with a queer whining 
squeak of fear, turned to bolt—and came face to face with four 
hungry stoats in a line. The poor creature, normally resourceful, 
squealed aloud in panic. 

The stoats began to close in on the rat, but a harsh growl came 
rumbling from Ginger’s throat and stopped them. They chattered 
angrily ; then one of them uttered a high-pitched chirring note : 
the hunter’s call to arms. A few moments passed in tense silence ; 
the pounding of the rat’s heart could almost be heard. There came 
a rustle of flying straw in the mill, then out leapt two more stoats, 
their tails up—danger sign—and their eyes glaring murder. As 
they came bouncing over the floor, a chatter and faint scraping 
was heard somewhere in the darkness below. A rattle of loose 
plaster in the wall announced the arrival of the seventh stoat. The 
others saw his moonlit eyes in a corner, then he came with a rush. 

The gaunt, yellow kitten had not yet moved. Hunched, with 
muscles tensed for instant action, he glared over the shivering 
rat at the murderous pack beyond. He knew, instinctively, that 
danger confronted him, but to Ginger this was nothing unusual. 

The rat moved an inch; the stoats jerked up, and the cat 
uttered a vicious snarl. At the sound of it, the white-vested killers 
slid back on their haunches, legs wide-spread, and chirred their 

challenge. Suddenly, after a quick glance to either side, the rat 
bolted. The cat drew back, then lunged into the air. In one 
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magnificent leap he overtook the flying rat, then clenched his teeth 
through its squirming back and killed it. And the stoats, like 
swiftly blown leaves, streamed upon the stooping cat. One, a dog 
stoat, choking with rage, clenched his needle-sharp fangs in Ginger’s 
lower jaw. The outlaw clasped his writhing assailant between his 
forepaws and rolled over on his back. He brought a hind-paw for- 
ward, placed it firmly on the white chest before him, extended his 
keen, curving hooks and gave a mighty thrust. The creature in 
his grasp was flayed from end to end: completely disembowelled. 

The other stoats now clung and bit all over the snarling cat. 
Two had fastened like leeches, with locked tusks behind his ears, 
The stoat knows where the life-stream flows at flood. One little 
fiend, clinging to his shoulder, Ginger bit through the stomach. It 
rolled aside, curled up with its forepaws crossed, coughed, and died. 

The stoat at the cat’s right ear now found with his teeth the 
well he sought. A thin stream of blood spurted in its face, soaking 
and staining its white fur when it trickled down its front. Strain- 
ing in agony, the cat strove wildly to claw the tenacious little brute 
from his neck. In desperation he closed his fangs on its hindquarters 
and chewed. The stoat was forced to release its hold. Its haunches 
were pulverised. Ginger bit clean through its chest, then let it go. 
It died quickly and quietly. 

One after another the stoats were killed until only one remained. 
It had fastened on the cat’s haunch at the beginning and stuck there. 
Ginger’s teeth broke its back, then he dropped it. The creature 
dragged itself away, and fell through a trap-door. But Ginger did 
not see it go. He stood in the middle of the floor, with head droop- 
ing. He felt cold and very sick. He tried to walk to the hay- 
pile, but his legs did not last the distance. Exhausted, he stretched 
on his side to rest. A faint mew he uttered—the mew of a kitten. 
In slow pulses, the blood welled from the punctures in his neck. 
Hayseeds floated, circling on a crimson pool. And in a very little 
while, Ginger, friendless outcast, fighting feral-cat, shuddered 
once and gave a great gasp—that was all. 

‘ An’ we found him lyin’ there in the mornin’,’ concluded Bob. 
‘Somehow or ither, we felt sorry for the puir little beast. He was 
awfu’ young!’ 

‘Yes, Bob,’ I said, ‘I know how you feel. He was a great 
little cat—and a bonny fighter, aye, from the moment he first 
opened his eyes till the moment when last he closed them ! ’ 
Personally, I felt immensely proud of Ginger. 
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THREEPENCE. 
A TRUE STORY. 
BY KITTREDGE BRET HARTE. 


My great friend C. has just come home from China. She has been 
there five years, living in Peking, where her husband held a diplo- 
matic post. 

She hated the Orient; and then she came to love it. The 
revulsion which she felt during her first years at the squalor and 
the misery around her, the mystification which clouded her early 
comprehension of the Chinese, changed later to the fascination 
which grips those who know the East. 

She told me a story, a true story. 


‘In summer Peking was unbearably hot. The dry wind from 
the brown plains was scorching ; everyone who could get away went 
up into the green hills to escape it. High up were monasteries, 
many miles away, where the quiet monks had guest houses always 
ready for visitors ; there we could be cool and lazy and relax from 
the strain of life in the city. 

‘It was a long trip; rough, too. The last part, from where 
the cool hills commenced to swell out of the dry, brown plain, had 
to be covered on the backs of small donkeys. Their “ boys” were 
inordinately proud of them. Over the deserted part of the trail 
we jogged along slowly and comfortably enough, but hardly had a 
native settlement come in sight than sticks would be laid on, bare 
feet smack against small shaggy flanks, and we would rocket 
through the village clinging helplessly to our saddles, while our 
boys shouted for the benefit of the staring villagers, ‘‘ Look at me! 
Look at me! I have the fastest donkey in all China! I have the 
fleetest beast in the world!” 

‘Sometimes we passed a long line of dun-coloured pack camels, 
a living cargo train, with human figures shuffling in its dusty wake, 
and our performance would be repeated for their benefit. 

‘On one of our trips my husband carried with him a small 
satchel full of medicines for the peasants in the squalid and disease- 
ridden villages through which our trail led us. He knew nothing 
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of doctoring, but his medicines—castor oil, iodine, and Lifebuoy 
soap—required little special knowledge. And, after all, the remedies 
were quite adequate for most of the complaints, if one shut one’s 
eyes to the children whose faces were shrunken and monkey-like 
with hunger. 

‘ Into one small village we galloped, at our accustomed whirlwind 
speed, towards the close of the day. It was small, scarcely a 
handful of huts bordering the hard dusty earth of the trail, and 
particularly miserable. The children that swarmed everywhere 
were starved and ill, their elders little better. They drew around 
us as we stopped and dismounted, their curiosity very alive but 
not manifest in their flat, impassive yellow faces. 

‘My husband distributed his medicines, a dose of oil for this 
one, a daub of the iodine brush on the sores of that one, a cake 
of the miraculous soap to wash away the hideous crust of vermin 
and filth for another. 

‘It was only when he had finished that we noticed the grotesque 
figure that was dragging itself slowly and painfully out of one of 
the dirty hovels and through the dust of the road. 

‘The face was a young man’s; the arms that propelled the 
dragging inert torso were thin but powerful. The legs were quite 
useless, @ mass of running sores. 

‘My husband bent over him. The sad young face looked up, 
eagerness easing lines of great pain. 

‘You can cure me, too, O Foreign Doctor?” I understood 
the look of supplication in the dark eyes better than the words 
of his rough dialect. “They tell that Doctors can heal such 
miserable men as I, but I have no money and without it I cannot 
approach one.” 

‘ My husband spoke to him gently. “I can do nothing for you, 
my son; I am not a great enough doctor.” Then, as an expression 
of profound disillusion drove the eagerness from the suffering face, 
he added, “ But I will see what can be done.” 

‘ As soon as we were back in Peking my husband made applica- 
tion at one of the great hospitals that the boy should be taken in 
the charity ward and treated. 

‘ Afterwards word came that the application had been granted 
and the boy carried the many miles from the hills to the hospital 
by the men of his village. 

‘Many months later we heard from a doctor friend that he had 
been cured and discharged. He had been unable to pay anything 
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for his treatment, our friend said; he was wholly destitute. But 
at least, he added, he was now reasonably healthy and could 
probably keep body and soul together. “If he has a soul,” he 
laughed. 

‘And then we forgot the boy. 

‘ A year or more passed and we were returning home one evening 
from a social event. At our door our head house-boy met us with 
an unwontedly confidential look on his usually impassive face. 

*** Honoured sir,” he addressed my husband, “I have had 
difficulties with an individual who has come seeking you. He is a 
peasant, a man of the lowest degree. He says he will not leave 
your courts until he has seen you. He says you have saved his 
life.”’ 

‘My husband was puzzled. He could remember saving no life. 
A little reluctantly he followed the house-boy through the labyrinth 
of our home to a very lowly court indeed. In it was a thin man 
with stooping shoulders, his blue cotton-clad back towards us. 

‘ At the sound of steps he whirled, and, before his face could be 
seen, prostrated himself on the ground at my husband’s feet. 

‘* Come, get up, get up!” my husband said, rather impatiently, 
and had to repeat it before the man rose to his feet. 

‘I saw a yellow face, transfigured with worship. It was hardly 
recognisable as that of the boy who had dragged himself through 
the dust of that squalid village street. 

‘His thanks would have satisfied a god. He told us his story, 
too. Of how he had been treated and made well and had returned 
to his village. He was abjectly poor. His only resources were 
three hens and a small piece of ground, but the pain of those dragging 
legs was gone and he was a man again. 

‘“ My unworthy life I owe to you, most honoured sir,” he said. 

‘Suddenly he darted to a corner of the courtyard and returned, 
holding one rough sack tenderly on his arm, dragging another. 
He laid them gently at my husband’s feet. 

‘“ Honoured sir, I give all that I have in gratitude to you.” 

“We looked. One sack held a quantity of potatoes, perhaps the 
entire fruit of his small garden. The other contained a startling 
number of eggs. “ Two hundred and fifty-seven,” he said with a 
strange mixture of pride and humility. ‘‘ For a year I have been 
collecting them ! ” 

‘ What could one do in return for such an overwhelming sacrifice ? 
“ Ask him,” I said, ‘‘ what he desires most in the world.” 
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‘His answer was characteristic of the Chinese: “ Peace for the 
souls of my ancestors,” he said. 

*“ But for yourself, here—now?” my husband urged. “I 
wish to give something in return for your splendid gift to me.” 

‘Immediately the boy protested ; his was a gift of great grati- 
tude, he could take nothing. My husband pressed further, until 
over the lined face came an expression almost of rapture. 

‘* Honoured sir,” he began, “ all my life I have longed for a 
little basket, such a basket as is carried on a stout stick by those 
who follow the camel trains. These men, honoured sir, by following 
on foot close behind the camels, can catch the rich dung as it falls, 
and, when the baskets are full, carry it away to sell to the farmers, 
This has been my dream. I have never had sufficient money to 
realise it. With such a basket I should be a rich and fortunate man.” 

‘Then I remembered seeing the figures that scuffled in the hot 
dust raised by the flat feet of the camels; figures that had seemed 
to veer from side to side of the road, as though in search of something. 

** And how much does such a basket cost?” my husband 
asked. 

‘* Threepence,” the boy answered softly. 
‘He left our courts a happy man.’ 


























AN OUTPOST OF ITALY. 
BY H. E. G. TYNDALE. 


TE sound of Miza’s footsteps in the corridor awoke me at half- 
past three of an August morning. Only nine hours ago, when 
Anton and I came down through the beechwoods from our frontier 
peak above the infant Save, the weather had looked ideal. Nowa 
hot wind blew gustily into my bedroom, and there was a sound 
of abundance of rain. Was it worth while getting up, with the 
prospect of another such tropical downpour as two days ago had 
changed every gully of these gaunt, waterless hills into a raging 
torrent-bed ? But I thought of yesterday’s gathering of four wise 
men beneath the lime-tree in Santa Maria di Trenta, all communing 
together for my comfort: my host, lord of trout and chamois by 
the upper Isonzo, and at his side the herculean figure of King 
Julius (there were 114 kilograms of him before I was born), pioneer 
of the Julian Alps and doyen of Trieste mountaineers ; and before 
them, bareheaded, the two huntsmen, Anton, son of Anton, brother 
of Miza, and Joze, son of Andreas, sometime prisoner of war in a 
far country. All were insistent that I must climb the Triglav, 
especially as I could do the most part of the journey on horse- 
back ; and to-morrow I must return to England. Besides, if the 
day should after all turn fine, how could I dare face breakfast 
with King Julius, who had once endured three nights of storm in 
the Vallot hut, rather than turn back with the last fifteen hundred 
feet of Mont Blanc unclimbed ? 

It was good to lie reflecting how many threads of the valley’s 
history seemed to unite here by the chapel of Our Lady of Loreto. 
Somewhere on the slopes of Triglav, in the latter part of the 
eighteenth century—in montibus circa Trenta et in parte occidentali 
Terglou in declivibus, so run the words of the old Viennese botanist 
—there bloomed a scabious, first cousin to a southern neighbour, 
which no man has found since those days; and in the dark ages 
of nearly sixty years ago, King Julius, commissioned to find the 
lost flower once more, had entered this valley from the lowlands. 
With him there walked the sorriest of mankind, who had lost chin 
and tongue in wrestling with the last bear of these hills. This 
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was Anton I, a great hunter of chamois, who served him faithfully 
in their vain search for the vanished flower, and in many attempts 
to climb Skrlatica, the Scarlet Mountain, twin guardian with Triglay 
of the upper Save. And when age grew upon Anton, and to 
attempt the virgin Skrlatica was now beyond his powers, King 
Julius engaged in his stead a retired coiner, lately come from the 
local Portland. But even as they were setting forth for the moun- 
tains, a young man came running after them, to offer his services, 
There was not a better climber, he said, in the whole Trenta valley ; 
take him, and Skrlatica was a certainty to-morrow. ‘ His pleading 
eyes, the suppliant tone of his voice, a certain something in his 
look and bearing induced me to give way. In later years I have 
often felt that the mountains must have sent him to me, saying: 
“ Here is your guide!” ’ You will find it all written in that most 
delightful book of the chronicles of King Julius. This young man 
was Andreas, father of Joze, from whose happy insistence on that 
day sprang a companionship of twenty years among the cliffs and 
terraces of Friuli and Carinthia. 

Then, in the eighties, my host came down for the first time, 
alone, from the upper desolation to this green island, set deep 
within the beech-clad limestone crags. Sixteen years old, he was 
already afire for the chase. He sought out Andreas. ‘If ever I 
get the chance,’ he told him, ‘I shall take all the shooting here, 
and you will be my first huntsman.’ Before long the desire was 
fulfilled, and now the sons of Anton and Andreas stood before this 
‘rich man furnished with ability,’ through whose beneficence they 
live peaceably in their habitations. JozZe keeps his father’s mill, 
where Zadnjica and Sota, headwaters of the Isonzo, join their 
courses, and Anton II is sexton to the chapel, and a very learned 
first huntsman, who had shown me no less than a dozen chamois 
herded on a high lawn among the frontier precipices. His sister 
Miza (a lady of considerable property in the valley) ‘ comes in to 
oblige ’ ; while Anton III, grandson of the old bear-slayer, is hard 
at work in the garden nearby, if perchance, of the seed of the first 
cousin from the south, he may re-create, in montibus circa Trenta, 
that vanished mountain flower of a hundred and fifty years ago. 
Thus do the succeeding generations meet here in harmony, where 
the old men dream dreams and the young men see visions, and 
Miza can cook Isonzo trout to perfection. 

But it is high time to cease from such meditations and get up, 
for I can hear young Loys, Miza’s son, busy in the stable. I crept 
downstairs in stockinged feet, to find Miza smiling over the teapot ; 
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and while I ate my Hierspeis’ (who but Miza would give you a dish 
of eggs and her blessing at this hour ?) I listened to the first rain- 
drops falling outside, and thought regretfully of my abandoned 
bed. But Joze was now waiting at the bridge a mile below, and 
Ali, the Bosnian packhorse, saddled and impatient before the porch ; 
and in any case you can never tell what tricks the weather may 
play when once the rising sun warms the mountain air-currents. I 
decided to start. 

Young Lojys led off at a round pace, Ali and I following more 
sedately. Below the church, the road follows close by the falling 
torrent to the brow overhanging a broad green triangle of meadow- 
land, where the cliffs stand back and the Zadnjica flows in from 
east. The air was stifling, and away down the valley leaden belts 
of cloud rolled over the hills where once, on just such an autumn 
morning, Bosnian and Carinthian, shoulder to shoulder, had bundled 
the military Daunian far over the plains of Friuli. In the wan 
light of an evil dawn, we met a pessimistic Joze. He shook his 
head, and pointed to the west wind hurrying across the sky, and 
the streamers drifting past the nearer peaks. Immer schlechtes 
Wetter! True enough, but at that moment the Triglav cleared, 
and its whole west front of six thousand feet rose before our eyes 
above the wooded hollow of the Zadnjica; gaunt, turf-covered 
cliffs, scarred by the pale zigzags of the military mule-path ; wide 
grassy hollows among the grey rocks, where the mists were now 
gathering themselves ; and above a hidden wilderness of scree and 
boulder, called Flitscher Schnee, the final rocky dome, sacred haunt 
of the triple-headed Slovene deity. ‘Once this wind goes down, 
Joze ...’ But already he was deep in conversation with Lojys, 
and I watched the easy stride of this pair, son and grandson of 
the two best chamois hunters of Val Trenta, as we followed the 
track eastward. 

Deep as these Julian valleys may lie, between great walls of 
terraced rock and hanging beech-forest, there is such variation of 
wood, cliff and scree about their meagre pastures that the scene 
changes from moment to moment; while the relative height of 
the hills around gives all the impression of a mountain district 
far grander than a mere counting of figures would suggest. Even 
if water be scarce, the unwonted clearness of the streams, and the 
many colours of opal, topaz, aquamarine, changing and flowing 
among ‘ snow-white, tumultuary boulders,’ bring a charm to eyes 
long familiar with the turgid glacier torrents of the Western Alps. 
These streams have a waywardness of their own; now rushing 
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full-fed through open field or ravine, now dwindling to pools or 
disappearing from sight in the wide, glittering plain of flood-borne 
ruin. At the first bend in our eastward glen, the path runs by a 
rich fountain of chattering waters, leaping from a bed of cyclamen 
and wild strawberries; and it is no marvel that two hundred 
years ago a holy man, an Elisha among his dalesmen, would come 
hither daily after Mass to drink of the waters, and daily leave a 
silver kreuzer in payment beside the fountain. 

We approached the head of our glen, and the precipices closed 
about us. Here the way divides, one track threading the rocky 
wall of the Komar towards a long grassy funnel, the other bending 
leftward by a deep ravine, and mounting in great zigzags across 
the barren face, the two uniting at the Rifugio Cozzi near the 
mountain-rim. Ali made light work of the ‘Serpentinen,’ and 
soon we could look far down on the silver ribbon of the young 
Isonzo, drawn over green meadows towards a narrow gateway into 
sunnier lands. Some distance below, JoZe and Loys kept their 
steady pace, despite the burden of rucksacks and guns, as befits 
gamekeepers in this paradise of poachers. At the highest dwarf- 
pine, the path bends off to the right, working easily round rocky 
corners and over slopes of coarse grass, where before the invasion 
of Italian military mules ran a giddy hunter’s track, known by the 
alluring name of Skok. Away to the right is the steep funnel of 
the Komar. Here one is now above tree-limit, and in the region 
of Gamsangerln, those curious tongues of emerald turf licking down 
the precipices, where chamois feed and it is hardly safe for man 
to venture without crampons. 

As we neared the rim of the great boulder-plateau, the wind 
blew more keenly, but I noticed that the cloud-scarves, which had 
hung to leeward of the greater peaks, were gradually melting away; a 
sure sign that the sun would win the day. And so indeed it proved ; 
for by the time we had left the Rifugio Cozzi (where dwell the 
frontier guards with the dog Bilo, a ferocious-looking wolfhound) 
and were crossing the waste of scree towards the final peak, the 
Triglav stood glowing in gold and ochre beneath a cloudless sky. 

How strange is this barren and dry land of fine gravel and 
multitudinous boulders; but how much stranger is its legend ! 
Here, where all is now desolation, and the falling slopes harbour 
not a blade of grass and scarce a cushion of flowers, was once a 
widespread pasture, sacred to the three Fates of Slovene mythology, 
with its guardian herd of white chamois, led by Zlatorog, the 
golden-horned buck. Woe to the hunter who should wound him! 
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From the sprinkling of his blood, blue roses sprang as he fled in a 
clear trail towards the distant mountain, now visible on the southern 
skyline, where treasure beyond man’s comprehension lay heaped 
within the rock. Follow the trail, and you will find the treasure ; 
but the world will know you no more. Rudolf Baumbach, poet of 
these hills, has told how the love-sick hunter from Val Trenta 
violated this upland sanctuary, and how in one night the wounded 
Zlatorog uprooted the pasture, and the white herd vanished for 
ever, leaving the land desert to this day. So deeply bedded is this 
tradition, that only twenty years ago men were searching again for 
hidden riches in the lonely precipices above the Wochein Lake. 

Loys now departed in search of plants, while Ali was to pass 
the time of his sojourning here in sunbathing, as is the habit of 
Bosnian packhorses. JozZe and I set out across the scree towards 
the west face, making for a deep gap in the south ridge. We 
were in the footsteps of King Julius, where, led by JozZe’s father and 
a fleeing chamois, he first broke through the wall of superstition 
which guarded this western approach to the throne of Triglav. 
‘ Fins, zwei, drei,’ said King Julius, ‘ so ist man schon oben!’ Anda 
thoughtful Club Alpino has now driven iron stanchions into the 
smooth wall above a narrow ledge, which leads into an easy, broken 
gully. In twenty minutes we were on the frontier ridge, looking 
down over the parched uplands to the forests above the Wochein 
Lake, hidden far below; in another half-hour we had scrambled 
up the steep buttress and along the broad ridge to the summit. 
Italy, Austria, Yugoslavia lay at our feet. 

There was hardly a breath of wind. The tempest of dawn 
had no doubt frightened away the usual tourist crowd from the 
eastern approach, and we sat alone above the deep valleys. One 
step to north or east, and you pass from Italy into Yugoslavia. 
At your side is a hideous rusted turret for shelter. ‘Don’t go 
inside,’ said Joze, ‘ there may be a gendarme lurking.’ A timely 
warning, for otherwise, no matter how well documented, Childe 
Roland may come not merely to the Dark Tower, but to a night’s 
dungeon in distant Laibach. 

The clouds of morning were gathered to east and south, in tall, 
slow-moving columns above the Italian lowland, and wrapping the 
bare heights across the plain of Carniola in grey veils pierced here 
and there by some dark pinnacle. Beyond the deep trench of the 
Isonzo lies a broad stretch of sage-green plain, streaked with faint 
yellow where the Tagliamento wanders toward the Adriatic across 
a land of far distances, To our west, the chief Julian peaks stand 
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in profile, falling sombre and precipitous to the wide valleys of 
Fella and Save ; and beyond them, dark against the sky of Tirol, 
the scattered hosts of the Dolomites. But it is to the north that 
perhaps the finest view is to be found. Here lies the land of 
Carinthia, most enchanting of names. Wave upon wave of green 
hills lead up to the sharp snowy border of the Tauern Alps, Vene- 
diger, Glockner, Ankogel, last outpost of the eternal snows. Look 
down the pale boulder-strewn slope on the north, and you will 
see how it curves out of sight above the giant northern crags—for 
experts only, with steady heads, so speaks the immortal Baedeker 
—and very far below, the emerald meadows and dark forests of 
the Vrata glen, where the Bistrica flows through its bed of glisten- 
ing white to join the Save. There too is the lake of Veldes, a 
glimpse of the Wortersee, and the clustered houses of far-off Klagen- 
furt ; of the basin of Villach, where the chivalry of Carinthia rolled 
back the tide of Turkish invasion, and the hills among which 
Emperor Maximilian strove with Styrian heretics. The Trenta 
valley, now hidden from us beyond the scene of old Anton’s 
wrestling-match, lay remote from this world of strife, in immemorial 
peace. ‘When the fiery serpent creeps through these valleys, 
then shall tribulation be upon all.’ Such was the prophecy of that 
eighteenth-century Elisha, who sleeps now beneath the sanctuary 
lamp in the chapel of Santa Maria di Trenta, and JoZe’s family 
have known the fiery serpent. His brother rests in an unknown 
grave on the fields of Galicia, and poverty has come upon them 
as an armed man. It would ill repay my host, were I to speak of 
the many deeds for which his name is blessed beside the upper 
Isonzo, or tell how King Julius has been to them as the shadow of a 
great rock in a weary land. 

‘ You’re over the frontier,’ said JoZe, who has a tender conscience 
for such things. Distant cries had roused him from slumber. 
Away, somewhere on the Skrlatica, enthusiastic Slavs were waking 
the echoes, to the dismay of Joze’s hunting soul. ‘Sie schreien 
immer, diese Jugoslaven ; sie stérendas Wild!’ And as the yellow- 
billed choughs circled round us, clamorous for the remnant of 
Miza’s admirable lunch, I thought of Samivel’s incomparable por- 
trait of Le La-La-Itou. One more look how wide the east is from 
the west, and it is time to descend. 

We went quickly. I marvelled at JozZe’s lightness of foot ; not 
a stone, not a pebble stirred beneath him, and in the steeper places 
he ran down barely touching the rock with his hands. We clattered 
off the narrow ledge, and slid down the scree to the waiting Loys. 
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Joze was in high spirits, and talked gaily of his adventures as 
Kaiserjiger. Sacrament! das war em Krieg! When he was at 
home, he was in a better place. 

As the sun drew westward, I set off down the mule-path, past 
the Rifugio Cozzi, where I could see the frontier guards alert in 
the sunshine, and beside them the dog Bilo, couchant, proper, a 
terror to unregistered aliens. JoZe had volunteered to guide Ali, 
while Loys, heavy with plants, was to run by the way of the Komar. 
At the point where the last great zigzags begin their descent into 
the Zadnjica, I waited for Joze. The afternoon was still and warm, 
and the valleys were filled with that blue haze shading to purple 
which gives such charm and character to the Julians. JoZe was 
long in coming. He had had a busy afternoon with Ali. Now 
Joze is a first-class hunter and a capital fisherman, but his know- 
ledge of horses is defective, as Ali was not slow in discovering. 
Broad as is the mule-path, Ali had stolen so much of the fairway 
that JoZe was hard put to it in the narrower places to avoid a rapid 
descent into the distant Zadnjica. 

We drew near to the valley, and entered the beechwoods. 
Above us, on the left, the first waters broke from the grey mountain- 
side, and a breakneck path followed close by the cascade. Loys 
was to rejoin us in the Zadnjica. I saw his figure moving through 
the dwarf-pine, then down the rocky zigzags over ledge and shelf, 
swift, easy, unhesitating, as only the mountain-born can move. 
‘ Wie ein’ Hams !’ remarked JozZe, as his eyes instinctively watched 
the slope for chamois. There was still a drop of best Bosnian 
brandy in the flask, before we three stepped westward beside the 
most entrancing of Julian streams, and Ali could at last drink his 
everlasting fill from the healing waters of the Kreuzerquelle. 

The sun had long sunk behind the bare outline of Srebernjak, 
the Silver Mountain, when we turned up towards the green oasis 
of Santa Maria di Trenta. I could see my host still busy in his 
well-beloved Alpine garden, and there was Miza at the front door 
with a glass of her own Himbeersaft. King Julius, in grey check 
coat and pre-war English corduroys, came slowly over the meadow. 
‘In the year 1881, it took Andreas and myself sixteen hours’ hard 
going, there and back. And now you can ride up to the Flitscher 
Schnee!’ Three years of war in the mountains robbed him of 
any further climbing ; but he has cast his mantle upon the younger 
climbers, and may a double portion of his spirit rest upon all 
mountain-lovers, from one generation to another. 














THE RED ISABELLA. 
BY M. pe B. DALY. 


A.tHoueH by now Old Bobsie was really much older than his 
fellow-clerks, he could not remember the time when he had not 
felt so. 

When he first joined the staff of Brickling Bros. he must have 
been one of its youngest members, but his name—Roberts—im- 
mediately became ‘Old Bobsie,’ and his premature loss of hair 
suggested that this was due to age and not affection. Even his craze 
for stamp-collecting was looked upon as more senile than juvenile. 

Old Bobsie was really quite absurd about those stamps of his. 
When other fellows were talking of cricket, tennis, racing, rowing, 
swimming, flying, or football (for they were a sporting lot at Brick- 
lings) a dreamy look would come over his face and they would 
nudge each other and say, ‘ Old Bobsie’s thinking of the new issue 
of Brazilian stamps!’ They did not know that he would not have 
looked at a new Brazilian issue. 

One day young Andersen tossed a bulky envelope over to him. 

‘Here, Old Bobsie, vet. these for me, will you? If they’re 
worth anything a spot of cash would be mighty convenient, if not, 
give ’em to the cat. I found them among my school truck. Now 
I am a man I have put away childish things, I act as a man, I 
think as a man, I speak as a man——’ 

The Boss coming through the office at that moment, young 
Andersen ceased to speak as a man. 

Old Bobsie had rooms, only by courtesy plural, at No. 17 Carys- 
fort Terrace, Shepherd’s Bush. He did not open the envelope until 
he reached there that evening. He was something of an epicure 
about stamps. He liked to sit down to them at a table in a good 
light, with album, catalogue, magnifying-glass, tweezers, and several 
bound volumes of The Philatelist in their appointed places round 
him. When the stamps were his own he lit a spirit stove to steam 
off adhering paper and laid them on a blotter todry. Such liberties, 
however, could not be taken with stamps belonging to others. 

He picked out the stamps one by one, held them up on the 
tweezers for examination, and shook his head sadly. A rabble lot ; 
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boys would never specialise. Here were French colonies, Dutch 
colonies, unknown islands economically shown by a surcharge, a 
few palpable fakes, souvenir and even fiscal stamps. More suitable 
to a ‘Feed the Babies’ fund than to a serious man’s attention. 
His own collection was limited to Europe and the nineteenth 
century. Even in Europe he specialised and always took a Spanish 
stamp in preference to another. He felt quite paternal towards 
the ‘baby-king’ issues, on which the round chubby cheeks of 
Alfonso XIII are so strangely unlike the lean jaws of the ex-king. 
But those early stamps which bear the head of Queen Isabella 
were his darlings. The pouting mouth and looped Victorian hair, 
in profile to left or right, printed on clumsy, imperforate paper, 
sent a thrill of happiness through him. He used to dream of some 
day possessing one of the rare 1851 Isabellas. 

He was still shaking his head over the rising generation of 
philatelists when his eye caught a dull red edge in the pile of stamps 
before him. 

He picked out the red stamp with tweezers and held it up; he 
stared at it, glared at it. He put it down on a sheet of white 
paper and with trembling hands examined it under a magnifying- 
glass: ‘Correos 1851. Franco 2r.’ Looked it up in the catalogue : 
‘Spain. 1851. Imperforate. 2r. red... . £90.’ 

Drops of sweat stood on his forehead. There was no doubt that 
Andersen owned a red 1851 Isabella. Was it afake? He screwed 
a lens in his eye and again examined the tiny square of paper. 
He was convinced it was genuine. Ninety pounds. Ninety pounds. 
Yet Andersen would be delighted if he offered him ten, or even 
five, shillings for it. Of course he would not do such a thing. All 
the same, lots of men would. Andersen himself... Well, that 
was nothing to do with it. He, Hugh Roberts was not that sort. 

Though if people were such fools as not to know the value 
of their own property . 

Should he offer to buy it by instalments? But ninety pounds ! 
Even half ninety pounds! He would be paying for his funeral 
before he could raise so much. There was George’s overcoat to 
pay for and the dentist’s bill. George was Old Bobsie’s imbecile 
brother whom he supported in a Home. He did it as a matter 
of course, but that was why his rooms were singular instead of 
plural and why he sometimes walked instead of taking a *bus. 
Matrimony had long been put aside. 

Old Bobsie did not pity himself; on the contrary, he thought 
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of himself as a rather well-to-do bachelor. It was never absolutely 
necessary to walk instead of taking a *bus; but sometimes it made 
things a bit easier, and enabled him to fill some gap in his album. 
When he was tempted to wonder if stamp-collecting were not too 
expensive a hobby he always finished by laughing at such gloomy 
ideas; he could afford an occasional little extravagance, and his 
collection had stories and reminiscences in every page. There was 
that 40-lepta Greek that had been missing so long and acquired 
so curiously, and that 2-schilling Lubeck, for which he had sacrificed 
a blue Sicilian and always regretted it. And so on. 

Now, about Andersen’s Isabella. Should he offer him a com- 
plete issue of Maltese in exchange for her? He would even sacrifice 
a whole country—say Roumania or Bulgaria, which he felt were 
almost Asiatic—for the sake of the red Isabella. But Andersen 
wasn’t a philatelist. That was the worst of it. He had no collection 
with gaps which he might be tempted to fill at a financial sacrifice, 
as Old Bobsie had filled so many of his own. Andersen would want 
every penny he could get in hard cash. 

He took up the stamp tenderly, fitted it with a gummed hinge, 
and stuck it in his album. Just to see how it looked. It looked 
magnificent. Well, it was Saturday, so it could stay there until 
Monday morning. He might go round to Michaelson’s next after- 
noon and show it him. He’d half a mind not to tell him that the 
stamp wasn’t his own. Michaelson would be green with envy, 
and perhaps stop swanking about his Paris-print Greeks. He sat 
looking at the red Isabella’s sulky profile for a long time. The 
shilling’s worth of gas in the stove exhausted itself with a faint 
pop. The room grew colder and colder. So did old Bobsie. He 
felt limp and nerveless. He could not make up his mind to go 
to bed, nor what to do about the Isabella. Not that there was 
really any doubt, for on Monday he must give it back to Andersen 
and tell him its value. Andersen would be delighted, probably 
too delighted even to thank him. 

After a night of confused, half-waking fancies he found himself 
clamped to bed with pains in all his limbs, and a mouth so parched 
that his tongue felt too large for it. It was past nine o’clock and 
his breakfast would be, according to Sunday custom, outside his 
door. The very idea of sausages and marmalade was revolting. 
He lay aching, supine, wretched. 

An hour later Mrs. Reynolds, disturbed by the sight of the 
untouched tray, found him half-dozing. 
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‘Why, Mr. Roberts!’ she cried, her loud, cheerful voice seem- 
ing to come from a long distance. ‘ Here’s your breakfast all 
spoiled, and the cat’s drunk the milk!’ 

In spite of her Sunday splendour of turquoise blue jumper and 
mustard-coloured skirt, she started to ‘straighten him up’ and 
soon after had the doctor in the room. 

‘A touch of ’flu—oh, yes, pretty high, of course, but nothing 
alarming, dear me, no,’ and he tore downstairs, murmuring some- 
thing about looking in to-morrow. 


It was a fortnight before Old Bobsie returned to work. Mr. 
Reynolds had been to Bricklings’ with a note from the doctor, 
and Bricklings had been very decent about it. During the second 
week of his absence he was once more interested in life and his 
stamp-album. He poured over it with young Matthew Reynolds 
by the hour. Matt was a noisy, whistling, troublesome boy, usually 
in disgrace with his parents, who were thankful when Mr. Roberts 
kept him harmlessly amused. Matt was mildly fond of the Rum 
Old Card who had lodged with them for so many years and was 
keenly interested in the Rum Old Card’s stamp-collection. Old 
Bobsie, however, was horrified at the lad’s entirely mercenary 
valuation of everything in the world, including stamps. In vain 
he tried to show him the collector’s point of view. 

‘But you always look at the price in the catalogue yourself, 
Mr. Roberts!’ expostulated Matthew. 

‘Of course, but that is only part of the value. For instance, 
I would far rather get this brown Italian than this mauve Russian. 
The Italian would complete an issue, but I have only one Russian 
of that date.’ 

‘But the Russian is worth sixpence more!’ persisted the boy, 
and old Bobsie lifted his shoulders in despair of making him under- 
stand. 

Sometimes Matt brought home stamps which he had acquired 
in some mysterious way from his companions, but he never brought 
anything worthy of a place in the precious collection. 

‘But this Jap is worth a bob!’ he would say. 

‘You know I don’t collect Japan!’ Old Bobsie answered 
irritably. ‘Now if this French stamp had not been torn in the 
corner——’ 

‘That—er—French chap’s only marked frippence,’ muttered 
Matthew sulkily. 
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‘ And it’s worth nothing at all as it is,’ snapped Mr. Roberts. 

Old Bobsie could not have said why, after his illness, he always 
avoided showing Spain to his visitor. One day, however, the boy 
found him poring over its first page. 

‘My! That page aren’t not ’alf full, that page ain’t!’ ex- 
claimed Matt paradoxically. 

Old Bobsie turned hastily to Switzerland and began telling him 
about the early localised issues. 

‘ Let’s see Spine agine.’ Matt had taken up the price list. 

Old Bobsie reluctantly turned to it. 

‘ What’s the valuablest ?’ his tormentor demanded. 

He pointed to the red Isabella. 

‘ However, it’s not mine,’ he was impelled to say, and added, 
‘I have it on loan.’ One can afford to be a bit grandiloquent when 
one is talking about things priced at £90. 

‘Ninety quid! Lor!’ Matthew’s eyes bulged with amaze- 
ment. Old Bobsie took the catalogue from him. 

‘It’s not worth that. But they might want ninety pounds to 
get one for you,’ he explained. It was a weak argument, for he 
always valued his collection by the price list. 

A day or two later he went back to the office, taking the packet 
of stamps with him, but the red Isabella remained behind. He 
was, he assured himself in the bus, not going to keep it. It was 
‘on loan.’ He was glad he had thought of that expression, but 
was not quite sure what he was going to say to Andersen. By 
the way, Andersen, sorry there’s nothing good in your packet of 
stamps. I’m keeping one for a day or two to show to a friend.’ 
Something of that sort. 

When he reached the office he found that Andersen was no 
longer on the staff. Been offered a better job in Glasgow, they 
told him, and Bricklings would not stand in his way. Good chap, 
old Brick. 

That evening he sent the stamps to Andersen with a short note 
to say he would write later. He did not mention the red Isabella. 

It was a horrible winter. The sun seemed to have gone for 
ever ; the office was suffering from trade depression ; Mrs. Reynolds 
was ill and his lodgings were for the first time uncomfortable ; 
George was ‘troublesome’; and he himself had lost all interest 
in stamps. He explained the last fact to himself as a result of his 
illness. 

It was, however, more than loss of interest. He hated them. 
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He could not bear to look at the corner where the case containing 
the album stood. Every evening when he entered his room his 
eyes were drawn there against his will; he had to wrench them 
away. He felt as if there were some horrible creature waiting in 
that angle to pounce on him, and only kept in leash by being 
ignored. 

Matthew, too, seemed quite ‘ off’ stamps. He was at work, and 
Old Bobsie hardly ever saw him. When he did the boy was always 
with some friend of his own age, engaged in endless discussions on 
football. 

One day Roberts met his friend Michaelson. 

‘Do come round and bring your book, old man,’ his fellow 
philatelist begged. ‘I’ve got a Greek chap I’d like to show you, 
and the missing 1885 Swedish. When will you come ?’ 

‘I’m booked up at present, Michaelson.’ He could think of no 
better excuse. ‘I'll look in before very long.’ 

Michaelson thought it a pity Roberts was always so envious of 
his early Greeks. 


The bomb fell in the spring. One morning, when Old Bobsie 
arrived at the office, he found the other fellows talking more seriously 
than usual, and Andersen’s name was mentioned. He asked if they 
had news of him. 

‘Yes, poor chap. Killed—dead as a door-nail. Machinery. 
On the spot.’ 

The details they gave were a muddle in Old: Bobsie’s brain. 
For one vile moment he felt a wicked gladness, a criminal relief. 
Dead! Then he would never be found out. He would never have 
to confess. By now he thought it would be almost better to be 
found out than to confess. Then he heard more. 

‘His wife——’ 

*‘ Andersen wasn’t married!’ he cried, defying them. 

‘Yes, poor fool. Married a year ago. Brickling didn’t know 
it. Married a Glasgow girl. Then when there was a kid coming, 
he found a job there——’ 

‘Alkid! Andersen’s kid!’ There was horror in his voice, but 
no one was surprised, for the story was tragic enough. 

‘Born prematurely when the poor girl heard of his death. Left 
pretty well penniless . . . of course insurance . . . hope the firm 
. Sad affair. Damn sad affair.’ 

Old Bobsie sat at his desk, stunned. ‘Sad affair. Damn sad 
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affair.’ And then they began to talk about the Grand National. 
But they had not robbed the dead man. 

Isolated words hammered on his brain. Dead. Wife. Kid. 
No. Killed. Widow. Orphan. And he, Hugh Roberts, had 
stolen. Stolen. That was the word that beat the loudest. He 
had stolen from the widow and the orphan. He was a thief; for 
at last he owned to himself that he would never have given back, 
had never intended to give back, the red Isabella. Then he re- 
membered that, though Andersen was dead, he could send the 
stamp to his widow. Or offer to sell it for her in the best possible 
way. At first, in self-abasement, he intended to tell her the wrong 
he had done her husband ; then he realised that this would only 
distress her, although it would be an expiation for himself. It 
would be better to say that Andersen had asked him to find a market 
for it. 

He could not wait until he reached Carysfort Terrace, and wrote 
the letter at the office. He decided to send the stamp, telling her 
he would make every effort to find a purchaser. He felt he could 
not rest a moment until it was in its rightful owner’s hands. If 
she sent it back for disposal he would accept the responsibility. 
But keep it one moment longer than was necessary, he felt he 
could not. 

When he left the office he took a taxi. 

He ran upstairs in a way that made Mrs. Reynolds say to her 
husband, ‘ Mr. Roberts is bucking up. He hasn’t run iike that for 
donkey’s years.’ 

The stamp-case was very dusty. Now that the red Isabella 
was to go away he opened the book with pleasure. He turned the 
sheets lingeringly, gloating over his treasures, as if they had come 
home to him after a long absence. 

Then he came to Spain, and his head spun. The red Isabella 
was gone. 

A remnant of gummy paper showed where it had been, but the 
pouting lips and Victoria loops were gone. In the futile manner 
of all losers, Old Bobsie searched feverishly in the most impossible 
places. He took up the album, usually handled with reverend care, 
shook it, turned pages back and forth, prodded under the back- 
binding ; he dusted out the case, looked on and behind the shelf, 
and even turned up the edges of the carpet. In vain. The red 
Isabella was gone. 

With a sickening feeling he remembered how, ever since the day 
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when he had shown the stamp to young Matthew, the boy had 
avoided him, had never mentioned the collection, and had seemed 
sheepish and ill at ease. There could be little doubt how the 
Isabella had disappeared. A moment of anger against the boy was 
swamped by the humiliating consciousness that he himself was no 
better. If Matthew had stolen from him, he had stolen from 
Andersen. He struck his head with clenched fists in rage and scorn 
against himself. 

As he grew calmer he considered what was tobedone. Although 
convinced that the boy was the thief—the second thief, he thought 
bitterly—it was impossible to accuse him. Months had passed since 
he had opened the case; the door of his room was never locked ; 
the key of the case lay on his writing-table; other lodgers had 
come and gone; and a succession of ‘ helps’ had cleaned his room 
during Mrs. Reynolds’ illness. Indeed, the manner of its going 
mattered very little, for there was no hope of seeing itagain. What 
was to be done ? 

‘I must make it good. I cannot live, knowing that I have 
robbed Andersen’s widow and child.’ 

He knew now that ever since he had kept the red Isabella life 
had been miserable. The knowledge that the young widow’s 
poverty was increased by his act made his guilt seem intolerable. 

He took the album, put it in its leather case, and left the house. 
He hailed a taxi. Never before had he taken two taxis in one day. 
When he reached Mayers and Samuels in Holborn, Mr. Samuels 
welcomed him warmly. When, however, the stamp-dealer found 
that Mr. Roberts had come to sell and not to buy the temperature 
of his welcome fell several degrees. 

He turned the pages disparagingly. 

‘Business is bad just now, Mr. Roberts,’ he said. ‘ We are 
selling nothing, nothing at all. Therefore we are buying nothing. 
But to oblige an old client—I might almost say friend, eh ?—we 
might, I say we might, consider making an offer. Come back in a 
week and I’ll give you a valuation.’ 

‘Aweek! Iwantananswernow! Surely you must know——’ 

‘Come, come, Mr. Roberts, surely you must know that I should 
have to examine it thoroughly before I could make you an offer. 
Of course, if you’re very hard pressed, I might make an offer which 
would guarantee me against loss. I might give you, say forty or 
fifty shillings at once, Mr. Roberts.’ 

‘Forty or fifty pounds, you mean.’ 

VOL. 151.—No. 902. 
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‘Not at all. Even if your collection, reckoning each item separ- 

ately, were worth as much, which I very much doubt, it might 
be years before I saw it back. I’d go a good way to oblige you, 
Mr. Roberts, but I have my partner to consider and my family. 
I am not, as you seem to suppose, made of money. No, forty, 
perhaps fifty—well, let us say fifty, then—shillings on the spot is 
a very fair offer, a ve—ry fair offer indeed.’ 

‘Mr. Samuels, you really must give me what the collection is 
worth. I will sit here, or go away and come back, but I beg you 
to value the stamps at once and give me the money. If you can- 
not do so, then I must go to another dealer and see what I can 
do.’ 

‘Well, well, don’t get excited. The shop is now shut. I can 
sit down to it. Come back in a couple of hours and I dare say 
I shall be able to give you an answer.’ 

Old Bobsie walked along Holborn, through Newgate Street to 
Cheapside, and back again, then along New Oxford Street to the 
Circus and back, then once more to Cheapside and back. He 
walked for two weary, tormented hours. Then he found Samuels 
and his partner sitting over some sheets of paper scribbled with 
figures. 

‘We can offer you eight pounds ten, Mr. Roberts!’ Samuels 
announced triumphantly. 

‘ But my twenty-four-skill. scarlet Swedish alone is worth that !’ 
cried Old Bobsie. 

‘Not a tenth of it. There is a slight tear in the top left-hand 
corner which, you know as well as we do, depreciates it to very 
little. The three lire bronze Italian and the fifty cent orange 
French,’ he added hastily, seeing Old Bobsie was about to inter- 
pose, ‘ are badly discoloured. The lilac Norwegian is just a lee-tle 
bit suspicious, and too much obliterated by postmark to be valuable 
in any case. No, Mr. Roberts, that is our top figure, or—what 
do you say, Mayers ?—just to oblige an old customer, might we 
offer Mr. Roberts a round sum and call it nine pounds ?’ 

‘We shall lose on it if we do.’ ' Mayers sounded almost tearful. 

‘Let us hope not. But if we did, well, it is thirty years, I 
believe, since Mr. Roberts first dealt with this firm, and perhaps 
we have had some little profit from him during that time.’ 

‘Don’t be weak, Samuels. Business is business, and sentiment 
is sentiment. They should always be kept apart. I consider eight 
pounds ten a liberal offer.’ 
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‘You are right, I know, Mayers. It is. But for once I take 
a customer’s part. Let us offer Mr. Roberts nine pounds.’ 

‘I give in, Samuels, though I hope we may not live to regret 
it.’ 

All this time Roberts had not spoken. Now he burst out: 

‘I must have more, gentlemen. It is not nearly enough.’ 

Samuels shut the album firmly. 

‘Really, Mr. Roberts, there is no must! I am making you a 
good offer. It does not hold till to-morrow. It is now or never. 
Ask any other dealer. He will give you no more.’ 

Roberts knew, and Samuels of course knew, that all business 
premises were by this time shut. 

He also knew that he was being swindled, that he could get the 
value of his collection if he waited. But a sudden vision of a des- 
titute woman seemed to urge him. He believed somehow that if 
he could send her nine pounds immediately it would both relieve 
her chief needs and purge himself of his worst guilt. He would 
send more money later. His annual jaunt to Wales must be given 
up and he would find work during his fortnight’s holiday. Mean- 
time she would have the nine pounds. 

‘Till take it.’ His voice was hoarse. 

Samuels and Mayers brought out their pockets-books, failed to 
find the amount, and finally Samuels very deliberately wrote a 
cheque. Old Bobsie took it and, the main entrance being shut, 
Mayers politely escorted him to the side door. As he hurried down 
the passage to the street he heard Samuels say something to Mayers 
and both laughed. 

At Carysfort Terrace he walked slowly upstairs. He was tired 
toexhaustion. The door of his room was open and the gas burning. 
Matthew Reynolds stood with his back to the door searching the 
drawer where Old Bobsie kept his catalogue and other philatelist 
impedimenta. 

Roberts entered the room and clapped a hand on the boy’s 
shoulder. Matt gave a frightened squawk. 

‘Lor, Mr. Roberts, you fair made me jump! I weren’t doin’ 
no harm, truly I weren’t. I was lookin’ for your album, what I 
can’t find nowhere, to put back the bloomin’ fake. The Iserbella.’ 

Old Bobsie went cold. 

‘The red Isabella isn’t a fake.’ 

‘Oh, ain’t it then, not ’alf, it ain’t. Ive took it to every 
dealer I could hear tell of. The strite ones wouldn’t give me 
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nuffin, and the crook ones shuv a tanner at me and pertend they 
want it fer a coorio. Coorio be blowed! I ain’t takin’ no tanner 
from a crook dealer fer him to make ninety quid off of me. Not 
’alf.’ 

Old Bobsie stood with his hand still on the boy’s shoulder, 
half dazed. 

‘So I thought as I’d put it back wivout your knowin’, and 
some day you'll find some green ’un as is greener than you and 
sell it ’im, or if you didn’t know it was a fake and kep’ it, you'd 
go on fancyin’ yourself no end and be happylike.’ 

Matthew took the red Isabella from a grubby envelope and 
held it out. 

Old Bobsie took his tweezers from the drawer and for the last 
time in his life held a postage stamp between the prongs. 

He held it into the flame of the gas. 


Bordighera. 


ENOUGH. 


Ir but one yard of earth blossom more fair 
Under my tender care, 
If but one little lovely thing remain, 
Born of my pain, 
To lift one heart for a moment’s rapt delight 
To beauty infinite, 
I will depart in peace, with songs of praise ; 
God hath gained something from my earthly days. 
H. D. GLEnvrE. 





























THE SPANISH MAIN TO-DAY. 
IT. FIRE. 
BY RAWDON HOARE. 


‘Fie !’ the cry accompanied by the beat of hoofs on the railway 
line echoed through the early tropical afternoon. Outside, only 
the trade wind blowing from the Caribbean Sea broke the stillness. 
It was the hour of the ‘siesta’ and our little corner in Central 
America slept. To me, lying in a long chair on my verandah, that 
cry was ominous, for the rains had long been overdue. During 
the past three months the sun had beaten down with relentless 
fury on the now-withered-up plantations, turning the brilliant 
foliage into nothing more interesting than dried-up trash. Stumps 
and logs, left after planting, were ready to blaze at the smallest 
excuse. The stage, I knew, was set for a dangerous fire. 

The beating of hoofs drew nearer and the drowsy community 
stirred and rubbed their eyes. With a feeling of resignation I 
roused myself from the chair and went over to the office building 
to interrogate the messenger. He seemed to be in a great state of 
excitement ; his mule bathed in lather was blowing after the strain 
of a four-mile gallop. 

‘What has happened ?’ I called. 

‘Las Flores has been set alight in three different places and 
the fire is raging through the plantation quite out of control—the 
wind is too strong,’ he replied, running towards me. 

‘Why didn’t Don Ricardo (the Overseer) telephone?’ I 
asked. 

‘The wire has been cut in many places, we think by Eusebio 
Perez’s men, who is angry at being turned off the land.’ 

I turned to my chief clerk, who was accustomed to these vicissi- 
tudes. 

‘Write a note to all Overseers telling them to concentrate 
their men on the line and wait until the engine and some ballast 
trucks pick them up.’ 

‘ Pedro has been sent to the upper farms,’ interrupted the stock- 
man. 
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‘All right. Saddle a fresh mule and take the note to the 
Overseers on line 2,’ I replied, ‘ but hurry.’ 

‘ Where is the conductor ? ’ I asked a group of young assistants 
standing near by. 

‘ Asleep,’ came the answer from a rather stupid youth. 

‘Go and wake him up, also the engineer and tell them to come 
at once,’ I snapped. 

‘Get all available men from the headquarters together and tell 
them to wait in front of the house,’ I told another assistant, ‘ and 
collect all the empty petrol-tins you can find.’ 

In a few minutes the conductor arrived. 

‘Have you got steam?’ I asked. 

‘Yes,’ was the reply. 

‘ Well, pick up at least twelve empty ballast cars and get ready 
to go up the line as quickly as possible. We shall all want to 
come with you.’ 

The heat was intense, for the wind, instead of cooling, blew in 
hot gusts. In a short while all available assistants, office clerks 
and peons had assembled in front of the house. The engine and 
its ballast trucks were ready to move. From the little telephone 
booth I could hear the conductor repeating his orders from the 
Despatcher living in Tela, the coastal town. 

‘Special order No. 1 to Engine 3 at Progreso—run to Farm 12 
on account fire raging through plantations. 

‘ Telephone line believed cut between Farm 12 and Progreso. 

‘Call, if possible Las Flores. 

‘No further traffic will be despatched on line. 

‘E. J. L. (chief engineer’s initials always repeated at the end 
of each order on the line). 

‘Gerrard (Conductor’s name).’ 

‘Good!’ I thought. ‘We have a clear line.’ 

The drama had begun. 

With a shrill blast of the whistle, the train moved slowly away, 
increasing in speed as it cleared the yards; a speed of at least 
forty miles an hour was soon attained, which caused the engines 
and trucks to rock with their light load. Before us stretched the 
mountains enveloped in a haze of smoke, for fires were also burning 
in the interior. On both sides of the line the plantations, dried 
up and unnatural, looked like some enormous bonfire waiting for 
a match, but, in this case, the match had already been applied and 
the flames, some few miles ahead of us, were rushing with the wind 
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in a course of destruction, leaving in their wake but a blackened 
trail. 
Great columns of smoke could be seen above the plantations, 
and the heat of the wind increased as nearer the stricken area 
we drew. Four times a halt was made in front of plantation 
houses where Overseers and their peons scrambled on board. Cheers 
and cries of excitement greeted these halts, the peons being fully 
prepared to enjoy their ride, in spite of past experiences when 
they must have remembered the heat, smoke and sometimes thirst 
that had to be endured. 

The atmosphere became more hazy and bits of blackened banana 
stalks and other débris settled on the train. Then a sudden burst 
of excitement from the peons heralded the first sight of fire. Lick- 
ing up the tall banana mats, the flames leapt like monkeys from 
tree to tree. The heat became intense, and for a moment I feared 
for the train. But, with a rush and a whistle at fifty miles an 
hour, we were through. Instead of dried-up plantations, a black- 
ened desert stretched on either side. With a grinding of brakes, 
the train came to a standstill and the peons, waving their machetes 
in the air, leapt off. 

‘Go on up the line and bring down the rest of the district,’ I 
shouted to the conductor, as I jumped to the ground. 

For a while, on account of the confusion, it was necessary to 
take stock of events and organise the best way of combating the 
flames. The Overseer of the doomed plantation rode up to explain 
the lie of the land. It appeared that at about 11.30 a.m. (it was 
then 2 p.m.) the fire guard stationed on the top of the water tank 
reported signs of smoke on that side of the plantation nearest the 
jungle ; the Overseer immediately mustered all his men and started 
off to the fire. But, on arrival, he found that it had broken out 
in two other places and was already beyond control. The wind, 
blowing steadily, had swept the flames towards the centre of the 
plantation ; but the heat made it impossible to work in front of 
their furious onslaught. He had realised at once that many peons 
would be required, so despatching one stockman to my headquarters 
and the other to the farms farther up the line, he endeavoured 
(without much success) to control the outbreak along the sides, 

The situation looked desperate, for every acre destroyed meant 
money lost and already at least five hundred acres must have been 
ruined and the flames were still racing on over an ever-widening 
front. But more serious than the loss of money: the houses 
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and labour camps now stood in danger and, perhaps, human 
life. 

The first thing was to decide how the flames were to be attacked, 
So long as the wind blew, the immediate front was out of the ques- 
tion, it being both dangerous and unbearably hot. This left only 
the sides and the hopes of driving the flames in the neck of a bottle 
—as it were. But one thing became immediately evident—the 
immensity of the fire and the danger of it spreading on to other 
farms. 

Two overseers and about three hundred peons were detailed 
to board the train, which had now returned, and to proceed as 
quickly as possible to the farm boundary where a road was to be 
cut, down the division line at least 50 ft. wide, and all banana mats 
hacked to the ground over a width of 100 yards. On either side of 
the burning area, five assistants, accompanied by four hundred 
men, were instructed to work, with orders to control the spread 
as far as possible. Two senior overseers had been made responsible 
for the detail, so that gangs of men under foremen could be moved 
here and there as might be considered necessary. 

Mounted stockmen were sent to all the camps, in order to 
warn the women and children to vacate them as quickly as possible, 
in case the wind should change and the flames be blown in another 
direction. 

One of the junior assistants was told to watch from the water 
tank and report any change in either wind or smoke. The troops 
had been allotted their stations and the general defence begun. 

For a while, things seemed to go better, but the choking smoke 
and heat from both the fire and sun were fast telling on the men. 
Faces were running with sweat which, combined with the black 
from the fire, made everybody look like chimney-sweeps, and per- 
spiration mixed with the sticky sap from the banana stalks had a 
most unpleasant effect on the skin. But still they fought on, in 
the hopes of concentrating the flames in one point. At sundown 
the wind would probably drop and the fire would prove easier to 
control. Special men were detailed to fetch water in petrol-tins 
and buckets from a near-by creek, as the demand for water became 
unceasing. Away from the fire scurried deer and other animals 
which had trespassed from their jungle haunts. 

And then for a moment the wind seemed to die down, we held 
our breath—had it really decided to pack up, or was it going to 
change? Our efforts were renewed in the optimistic hope that 
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the end might be near. Then suddenly it changed, blowing the 
blinding smoke and flames with renewed fury across our flank. 
For a while the lives of over two hundred men were in danger 
and only by a miracle were they able to scramble out of the way. 
The work of the last few hours had been rendered useless and 
the flames raced on, leaping over our obstacles with renewed vigour. 
Everything for a while seemed confused ; rushing men, galloping 
mules, all in their mad rush to evade the oncoming flames. But 
two men failed to reach the goal of safety and were asphyxiated 
by smoke and then swept over by the flames. Only afterwards 
did we realise the tragedy when their charred bodies were found 
in the road. Onward the fire swept towards the camp and over- 
seer’s house. Nothing could be done to stop it. I could only feel 
thankful that the women had received plenty of warning to evacuate 
the camp. 

An attempt was made to save the house and the camp by cut- 
ting down the banana mats in a wide circle round the buildings, 
but it was no use; there was too much force behind the wind 
and flames. They swept on, and the flying sparks and burning 
débris soon ignited the wooden buildings which, dried by the scorch- 
ing sun of over two months, burnt as if they had been saturated 
with petrol. 

Two men rushed into the house to try and save some clothes 
and papers, but it was useless and they were soon smoked out. 

The fire rushed madly on, leaving only the blackened trail in 
its wake, and in the camp another charred body—that of a woman 
—who must have been suffocated by the smoke before she could 
get away. 

A small group of fugitives stood on the side of a pasture where 
they had been sent by the stockmen for safety. They looked a 
pathetic sight ; nearly all their possessions had been burnt, only a 
few clutched some special treasure which had been seized in the 
last minute’s dash to safety. The children cried and the women 
moaned, as falling on their knees they prayed to the Saints. I 
arranged at once that they should be taken to a camp situated far 
from any possibility of destruction by the fire. Off they went, a 
sad little procession, leading their inevitable donkeys and small 
ponies and followed by a string of hungry-looking dogs; their 
chickens and ducks had either been burnt or had flown far away 
into the jungle. 

By this time some degree of order had been restored among 
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the labour, and gangs had again been organised for a fresh attack 
on the sides of the rushing monster, for it seemed that the wind 
would blow from its changed position anyhow until sundown. But 
the entire front had now been altered. It had become necessary 
to form a new plan of campaign. 

Gradually, but only very gradually, the flames seemed to come 
under control, As the sun sank below the horizon, the wind gave 
a last feeble puff after its strenuous day. Over the blackened 
plantation the tropical night slowly descended, turning the glowing 
fires, stumps and logs into a picture not unlike a Flanders battle- 
field. The light from the fire and a full moon made it easy to direct 
events. 

Food had also been considered, for no men can work on empty 
stomachs. In Central America, small red beans known as frijoles 
are the staple native diet, sacks of which had always been kept 
in the headquarters store, so a quantity were loaded on a truck 
and brought up by the engine. Then they were boiled in petrol- 
tins and provided an excellent meal. As the men were almost 
exhausted, I called a halt of fifteen minutes to allow them to gather 
new strength. What a sight we all looked—dirty—sweaty—torn 
clothes and generally miserable! The work of the night lay before 
us, otherwise, in the morning the fire would gain fresh control. 

The fifteen minutes over, we again set to work; the task, 
though physically hard, now became more simple. It meant cut- 
ting around the most vulnerable part of the fire and then counter- 
firing and beating it out with sticks and branches obtained from 
the jungle. The figures of the men looked ghostly. all with their 
long machetes, and most of them with revolvers dangling by their 
sides. They worked in silence and only an occasional cry broke 
the stillness of that strange night. 

‘It was Eusebio’s men who lit the fire,’ whispered the head 
foreman in my ear. 

‘How do you know ?’ I asked. 

‘ Miguel has just ridden back from Eusebio’s plantation and he 
tells me that a crowd of men are waiting, all of them armed.’ 

‘Do you think they are likely to cause more trouble ?’ 

‘Who can tell?’ he answered. 

‘It is probable that towards morning they will light other 
fires. But they won’t attack us here, for we’re too many and 
they’re a frightened lot.’ 

‘ Well, get together some reliable men and make a cordon round 
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the boundary of his plantation and ours—if they start being trouble- 
some, don’t hesitate to shoot.’ 

‘Very good, Sefior.’ 

‘I will also send a note to the Commandante and tell him to 
bring down some soldiers on the train,’ I said. 

The note despatched, we waited events. 

Everything possible was being done to control the fire, and 
I had every reason to believe that, with proper precaution, the 
morrow would see it out. But the important thing now was to 
get to the root of the trouble. I quite thought that the head 
foreman was right. Two months before Eusebio Perez who owned 
a tiny plantation on our boundary had trespassed a considerable 
distance into our land and had also been discovered stealing fruit 
and then selling it back to the Company as grown on his own 
plantation. Purposely I had instigated no prosecution, but had 
warned Eusebio to keep off our land. This had probably annoyed 
him, resulting in the plantation being set on fire. After the death 
of the three unfortunate natives and the grave risks which others 
had been obliged to run, I was determined to take drastic measures. 
If they wished to use their guns on us, then guns must be used 
in defence. 

For a while the work went on quietly, and then, from a dis- 
tance, a fusillade of revolver shots rang out. I had already collected 
three overseers and some peons together who were all excellent 
shots, so mounted on mules, we set off to support the foreman 
and his men. On one side of the track down which we rode was 
the jungle, on the other—the burnt-up plantation. 

Suddenly, from the jungle came a flash, and bullets seemed to 
whiz unpleasantly close; quick as lightning we whipped out our 
revolvers. But a stockman was first, and fired six shots at our 
assailants hidden in the bush; one appeared wounded but the 
other fled. A cry came from one of our peons, as, lurching off 
his mule, he fell into the arms of a friend. He was soon hoiked 
up again, for a bullet wound in the leg is easily cured. A mule 
had also been hit on its hind-quarters, so, careering madly ahead, 
it threw its rider into a bush. But we had no time to stop, for 
the shooting in front of us now sounded nearer. The moon gave 
an excellent light as we galloped along. 

Not far off, the lights of Eusebio’s camp could be seen. The 
firing had died down, but a great deal of talking and shouting 
sounded through the night. Then we came to a group of men, 
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in the middle of which stood the head foreman with three or four 
men trussed and bleeding under guard. Two of his men who had 
been wounded were resting near by. 

‘ Here they are, Sefior,’ cried the foreman. ‘ Eusebio and one 
other has been shot, but the other two are only wounded, worse 
luck. Shall I finish them off ?’ 

‘No, certainly not. Were there any others ?’ 

‘ Yes, two or three, but they have escaped into the bush. We 
caught them as they started out to burn the next plantation—the 
devils.’ 

‘Send some men for the peon Miguel has just wounded, but 
tell them to bring him alive.’ 

‘ All right, Seiior, but they would all be best out of the way.’ 

‘I dare say they would, but I don’t want any more killed.’ 

In a short while an overseer, accompanied by the Commandante 
and a few ragged-looking soldiers, rode up. 

‘ Well, here are your prisoners, Don Edouardo,’ I said. 

‘Good evening, Don Roberto,’ he replied. ‘ These squatters are 
a perfect d—— nuisance, always troubling, but I’ll soon teach 
the —— a lesson.’ 

‘ They’re in your hands now. We will take our three wounded 
men with us, and you can have yours carried to the line where 
the train will stop on its way back to headquarters.’ 

From Eusebio’s camp came the wail of women, mourning their 
dead. But in Honduras, the events of that night were nothing 
unusual, and would be forgotten in two or three days. 

Back to the fire we rode. By morning it was well under control, 
although a guard of a hundred men in relays to be kept for two 
days, in case the trade winds should fan the flames into renewed 
life. But fifteen hundred acres of cultivated land had been burnt. 





THE RUNNING BROOKS. 


Pilgrims of the Wild: Grey Owl (Dickson, 12s. 6d. n.). 

A Farm for Two Pounds: Harold Baldwin (Murray, 7s. 6d. n.). 
Adventures and Accidents: Lord Baden-Powell (Methuen, 5s. n.). 
Panorama: An Artist (Allan, 7s. 6d. n.). 

Storm in Shanghai; André Malraux (Methuen, 7s. 6d. n.). 
Collected Plays: W. B. Yeats (Macmillan, 15s. n.). 

Wheels and Butterflies: W. B. Yeats (Macmillan, 6s. n.). 


THE first two books in the above list this month both have 
Canada as their background, both depict aspects of life in that great 
Dominion with vivid intensity, both leave the armchair reader 
considerably wiser than when he began them and with a vague 
feeling of shame, a feeling created not by any shortcomings on the 
part of the authors but by the realisation that these pages represent 
differing types of achievement whose other name is heroism. 

Pilgrims of the Wild, the second volume from the pen of that 
romantic, picturesque figure, Grey Owl—son of a Scot and an Apache 
Indian—is primarily an animal story, though its secondary interest, 
the revelation of the character of the writer and of his courageous 
wife, Anahereo, daughter of a long line of Ojibway Indian chiefs, 
is as great as its first. For here, side by side with the fascinating 
record of McGinnis and McGinty, the beaver kittens whose rescue 
and adoption changed the lives of their human benefactors, is the 
tale of a mental readjustment, a widening of spiritual vision of 
which the sincerity is as profound as its humour is charming. 
Trapper, guide, sniper in the Canadian army, the story of Grey 
Owl’s pilgrimage in search of a place and the wherewithal to provide 
a sanctuary for the wild creatures who, before the coming of his 
two pets, he had regarded as legitimate prey, is something both 
for tears and laughter. The fiendish cruelty of certain forms of 
trapping ; the silent reproach of rifled beaver lodges, of young slain 
bodies stripped and cast aside ; the gradual disappearance of wild 
creatures torn from their natural haunts by the insatiable demands 
of the fur trade—all these things were set in a new and hitherto 
undreamed perspective before the observant eyes of Grey Owl and 
his wife by the alluring antics, the impertinence, the affection, the 
intelligence, the ‘ conversation ’ of the two waifs who shared their 
forest and lakeside camps and usurped their beds. The result was 
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a previously unattempted feat—authorship. For money must be 
made to conserve the lives that from a commercial asset had become 
a moral responsibility. First articles, seemingly miraculously 
accepted by the English illustrated papers; then a book, lectures, 
growing recognition; new four-footed partners; the world-wide 
publicity of the films. Now Grey Owl is official Protector of Wild 
Life to the Government of Ontario. He is also a writer with the 
soul of a poet and the heart of a St. Francis. 

Mr. Harold Baldwin himself describes his virile, stirring auto- 
biography, A Farm for Two Pounds, as ‘a saga of settlement, the 
unromantic Odyssey of those who in these latter days “ sail beyond 
the sunset.” ’ And no more apt description could well be found for 
these pages packed with action, endeavour, endurance, and the 
dogged courage that ultimately achieves its end. The author has 
the same valuable gift of establishing immediate and sympathetic 
contact between himself and his reader as he obviously has in life. 
We seem to be reading with, as much as about, him in all the mani- 
fold vicissitudes that beset an emigrant on his first landing, his 
search for work, his initiation into strange modes of speech, of 
behaviour, of tribulation, of success. It is life in the raw which 
he presents to us, stripped of everything but the essential necessity 
of securing food, shelter, rest. A hard book, a brave book, and a good 
one because its story is told without compromise or an eye for effect. 
Moreover, it is the truth of which Pelicans in the Sky was the fiction. 

In contrast with this vigorous study of a young man playing a 
lone hand against long odds, Lord Baden-Powell’s Adventures and 
Accidents strikes a quieter, more disciplined note—a bugle tuned to 
sixty years of retrospect as compared with the cruder trumpet chal- 
lenge of to-day. Yet how clearly and persuasively does his bugle of 
memory sound from the opening account of himself as an amateur 
lifeboatman at Portsmouth to the later stories of the Matabele 
rising, the defence of Mafeking, and other personal adventures of 
war and sport, culminating in the great moment of what the author 
calls his ‘ second life "—the inception of the Boy Scout movement. 
A varied record set in varied scenes, simply written, shrewdly 
observed, vividly remembered—the record of a good scout. 

The anonymous Panorama, ‘ the story of a man’s life,’ is more 
difficult to place, inclining as it does to both the autobiographical 
and the novel form with its division into four sections—childhood, 
adolescence, young manhood, middle age. In each is posed its 
particular problems, with description and analysis of their reactions 
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until the final sublimation of emotion is reached in the deliberate 
acceptance of the disillusionment of popular success. It is the 
portrait of a self-confessed egotist of which the interest lies chiefly 
in the author’s ability to hold the mirror up to his own nature and 
to present what he sees therein as dispassionately and revealingly 
as if he wrote of some being of his own imagining. Whether his 
portrayal be fact or fiction is impossible to discover. Living people, 
labelled with their real names, figure in his pages. A problem book ? 
A problem picture? A cynical, clever study within the limits of 
its frame. 

Mr. Alastair Macdonald’s translation of M. André Malraux’s 
Storm in Shanghai—the novel which won the Prix Goncourt in 1933 
under the title Za Condition Humaine—provides English readers 
with an opportunity of acquaintance with a book that is at once 
too powerful and yet sensitive for disparaging, too terrible for indis- 
criminate recommendation, and on the critical side it must be said 
that many will find its detailed insistence upon the erotic extremely 
unpleasant. It is not an easy book to read: its canvas is too big, 
too crowded in setting and character ; the violence of its emotional 
and dramatic content produces an effect of strain, an effect which is, 
nevertheless, a tribute to the author’s power to create on an impres- 
sive scale the people and events who personify and illustrate his 
philosophical theme. M. Malraux has lived for many years in 
China and has himself adventured among the communists, anarch- 
ists, terrorists and nationalists of that intellectually disconcerting 
country which is the China of to-day. The revolution in Shanghai 
of 1927—the background and focusing point of the individual and 
national conflicts of the present book—is a matter of his personal 
experience—a dreadful background, graphically, forcefully drawn, 
against which the figures of his human protagonists fight, love, 
suffer, aspire, and die as impotently as figures silhouetted on a 
screen. For it is the obsession of death which, in these tragic, 
memorable pages stultifies the meaning of life. 

The reputation of Mr. W. B. Yeats is principally that of a 
lyricist who has captured the imagination and heart of a vast public 
as few other English-speaking poets of the last three decades have 
done. As a dramatist his position is less secure, his magic net less 
widely flung. All the more reason for welcoming his Collected Plays 
as well as Wheels and Butterflies, which contains five ‘ New Plays,’ 


all of which, save one, are also printed in the foregoing volume. 
M. E. N. 





THE ‘CORNHILL’ COMPETITION. 


Dovusie Acrostic No. 136. 


Tux Editor of the Cornu offers two prizes of books to the value of £1 from 
John Murray’s catalogue, to the two solvers of the Literary Acrostic, below, whose 
letters are opened first. Answers must be addressed to the Acrostic Editor, 
50 Albemarle Street, W.1, and must contain the Coupon from page iv of the 
preliminary pages of this issue. They must reach the Editor by the 26th February. 


are the of Summer ?—With the sun, 
Oping the dusky eyelids of the south, 
Till shade and silence waken up as one, 
And Morning sings with a warm odorous mouth.’ 
hg in silks my Julia goes’ 
2. ‘And every day, for food or play, 
Came to the mariners’ : 
3. ‘Here, your souls still speak 
To mortals, of their little week ; ’ 
4. ‘ The mist came down and hid the land: 
And never home came she’ 


5. ‘Still, for all slips of hers, 
One of family—’ 


Answer to Acrostic 134, December issue: Proem: ‘Trust thou thy Love: 
if she be proud is she not sweet? ‘Trust thou thy Love: if she be mute, is she 
not pure ?’ (John Ruskin: ‘ Trust thou thy Love’). 1. Portal (‘ The Rubiiyat,’ 
Edward Fitzgerald). 2. RainboW (Keats: ‘Ode on Melancholy’). 3. OncH 
(Wordsworth : Sonnet ‘ On the Extinction of the Venetian Republic’). 4. Unti# 
(Matthew Arnold : ‘ The Scholar-Gipsy ’). 5. Dos7' (Shakespeare: ‘ Blow, blow, 
thou Winter Wind ’). 

The first correct answers opened were sent by Miss Holmes, Heatherlea, 
Rothbury, and Mr. B. J. Archard, 66, Cloncurry Street, Bishop’s Park, S.W.1. 
These two solvers are invited to choose books to the value of £1 from John 
Murray’s catalogue. 
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